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NTIL the official statement with regard to the 
proceedings against the publishers of the 
Suffragette was issued on Thursday the matter 

seemed in a fair way to becoming one of the famous test 
cases in our legal annals. Not that there was in reality 
anything to be tested. On this subject we are all of us 
legal authorities. The freedom of the British Press is 
one of those things which we have been taught to believe 
in and to boast about from childhood: it would take 
more than the word of Mr. Bodkin, or, for that matter, 
of the Lord Chief Justice himself, to persuade us that we 
have been mistaken all along, and that printers can be 
prosecuted for printing a paper without reference to its 
actual contents merely because its publication has been 
Of course, it is always 
likely that a Liberal Government will rake up some 
disused and anciently discredited statute which their 
predecessors have forgotten to repeal, and will stretch to 
its limits some half-decipherable clause that may cover 
their administrative illegalities. But no expedient of 
that sort would have availed them in this case. Even if 
they could have persuaded any higher Court to uphold 
the magistrate’s action, which we do not for a moment 
believe, they would still have found it impossible to 
carry through so impudent an invasion of popular rights. 
When the nation does happen to have a belief on the 
subject of its constitutional liberties it will not have 
that belief upset. 





The official statement referred to has it that “ in the 
two cases in which proceedings have been taken they 
have been commenced after publication, and after an 
examination of the contents of the two issues of the 
newspaper.” No one supposed that Mr. Bodkin or his 
superiors had not looked at the paper before they took 
action. That, as they know quite well, is not the point. 
The point is that, however extensive their private investi- 
gations may have been, they failed to offer any evidence 
in Court on the subject or even to point to a single para- 
graph that could be declared a breach of the law. This 
point, naturally enough, they have not attempted to 
deal with. The statement they have issued is merely 
intended to throw dust in the eyes of the public with 
regard to their past action; and at the same time to 
provide themselves with a loophole of escape from the 
necessity of instituting criminal proceedings against the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party. As it 
happens the W.S.P.U., characteristically enough, decided 
at the eleventh hour not to give the Labour Party a 
chance of appearing to heap coals of fire on its head, or 
otherwise of gaining credit out of the affair. So after all 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is not to be responsible for the 
publication of the Suffragetite. But for a day or two the 
authorities thought he was going to be, and that was 
enough. Of course it is still open to them to take pro- 
ceedings as before against the new printers, whoever they 
may be—the third issue of the Suffragette since the raid 
will doubtless be found to be in every way similar to the 
two which have preceded it—but we suspect that the 
Home Office has learnt its lesson and will decide “ after 
publication and after an examination of its contents” 
that it is not necessary to prosecute this time. 
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The most amazing thing about the whole affair is that 
it should have been allowed to go so far. The treatment 
of Mr. Drew, of the Victoria House Printing Company, 
was explicable as a mere blunder on the part of 
police authorities suffering from a fit of nerves. But 
when we read that Mr. Whiteley, of the National Labour 
Press, the printing department of the Independent 
Labour Party, had been treated in the same way, we 
could hardly believe our eyes. We felt, as Mr. Lloyd 
George no doubt felt when the House of Lords rejected 
his Budget, that it was too good to be true. That the 
National Labour Press would jump at the chance of 
challenging the authorities on such an issue and seeing 
the matter through to its only possible conclusion might, 
we should have thought, have been obvious to the 
meanest intelligence in Scotland Yard or the Temple. 
But apparently it wasn’t. 


* * * 


It is unfortunate in every way that the Canadian 
Liberals should have decided to make the question of 
Canada’s contribution to the naval defence of the Empire 
a Party issue. No doubt the temptation to do so was 
severe, but it was of a kind which we should rather have 
expected Sir Wilfrid Laurier to resist. That there 
should be a keen controversy on the subject is natural 
enough, but its development along strictly Party lines is 
having the regrettable effect of encouraging Party 
journals in this country to take sides in the dispute. 
Thus we have the London Daily News publishing an 
editorial attack upon Mr. Borden’s policy just as it would 
upon Mr. Bonar Law’s, and making such obviously 
partisan—because necessarily unfounded—statements as 
that ‘“‘ Canadian opinion is adverse to the proposal.” 
This sort of thing, promptly telegraphed, of course, over 
to Toronto, can only add to the mischief. The least we 
in Great Britain can do is to refrain from interference 
until our advice is sought. Whether Canada is to have 
a Navy of her own or is to make a contribution to the 
Imperial Navy, and be represented on the Defence Com- 
mittee, is a question of very great interest, and we 
express no opinion as to whether, in favouring the 
former alternative, the Daily News is right or wrong. 
For the point is that it is a question to which Canada 
herself must be allowed to give the first answer. She is 
about to make us a generous offer, but we had better 
wait until she has made it before we discuss its terms. 





* * * 


A notable event in the last week before the adjourn- 
ment of the House of Commons was the introduction by 
Mr. J. W. Hills of a Bill to provide for a minimum wage 
for agricultural labourers. As far as we are aware this 
is the first attempt that has been made to put this much- 
talked-of proposal into legislative shape, and Mr. Hills 
is to be congratulated upon the thorough and, apart 
from one or two palpable slips, workmanlike fashion in 
which it has been done. It is no small matter for a 
private Member to tackle so complex a subject. 


* * a 


The machinery proposed takes the now generally 
accepted form of district boards, made up of representa- 





tives of employers and employed, with chairmen 
appointed by the Board of Trade, and empowered to fix 
a legal minimum wage within their respective areas. A 
specially commendable section provides that each board 
shall fix, with reference to the cost of living in its dis- 
trict, an ideal standard wage (based upon the physical 
needs of a family of two adults and four children), and 
in any case where it fixes a legal minimum lower than 
this standard shall be obliged to state to the Board of 
Trade its reasons for so doing ; whereupon the latter may 
require the district board to reconsider its decision. The 
wage fixed is to be expressed as a daily rate, and is to 
apply to all adult agricultural labourers, male or female, 
except such as may be specially exempted by an In- 
spector of the Board of Trade. Other provisions deal 
with the fixing of piece rates, and with the application 
of the standard rate to cases where there is a yearly 
contract of service, or where free cottages or board and 
lodging are provided. The Bill is drafted to apply to 
fifteen English counties, of which Norfolk is the most 
northern. 


a * * 


It has been suggested that Mr. Lloyd George’s very 
cordial invitation to the Opposition to co-operate with 
the Government in finding a solution of the rural pro- 
blem was not unconnected with the introduction only a 
day or two previously of Mr. Hills’s Bill; but whatever 
may have been its immediate inspiration we see no 
reason to doubt its sincerity. The Chancellor issued a 
very similar appeal in regard to his Insurance proposals 
when the Bill was first introduced, and although we have 
never had any affection for those proposals, holding 
them to be based on principles fundamentally unsound, 
yet we are bound to say that their author fulfilled his 
promise to consider all amendments on their merits, no 
matter from what quarter of the House they came. It 
remains, of course, to be seen whether he and his 
colleagues will tackle rural housing, rural wages, and 
rural depopulation with a surer and broader grasp of 
these problems than they showed of the problem of 
sickness ; but at least it would seem that this time he 
appreciates the importance of making a preliminary 
study of the facts, and not merely of the “ interests ” 
involved. 


““ 


* * * 


Some would say—and not without historical justifica- 
tion—that when the two front benches put their heads 
together, it is time for honest men to keep their eyes 
open. We will content ourselves, however, with pointing 
out that in such cases the joint result does not neces- 
sarily represent the sum of human wisdom. In this 
particular case one of the results of the co-operation, if 
it ever comes to pass, is likely to be that the single- 
taxers will find themselves ignored ; and that at least 
will be all to the good. It was significant, in this con- 
nection, that in the course of his remarks the Chancellor 
said that the solution of the problem was “ not a question 
of attacking or criticising any class.’”” We are not of 
course going to suggest that the problem of wages in the 
country or elsewhere can be solved without a deliberate 
and sustained attack upon the anti-social phenomenon 
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of “ unearned increment,’ but we utterly deprecate all 
attempts to turn this necessary and salutary process into 
an attack upon a certain class of property-owners against 
whom it happens to be particularly easy to rouse popular 
feeling. As a class landlords are no worse than any 
other class, and as long as the law permits private 
property in land there are no adequate grounds for 
regarding them as criminals. To be for ever dwelling 
upon their misdeeds and seeking retribution therefor is 
not only unjust but leads, as we have seen lately in the 
case of the Unionist Housing Bill, to mere reaction. 


* * * 


Following Mr. Massingham’s interesting proposal 
there is a most circumstantial report abroad to the effect 
that in the not distant future Mr. Lloyd George is to 
replace Mr. Burns at the Local Government Board. 
This, if it be true, is the best piece of political news we 
have heard for many amonth. We do not for one moment 
suppose that Mr. Lloyd George knows anything about 
English local government at present, but for all that 
there is no one in the present administration whom we 
would rather see in the chair which Mr. Burns has filled 
for more than seven long and barren years. When Mr. 
Burns was sent to the L.G.B. by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman the permanent officials there raged furiously 
together, almost to the point of a strike, at the thought of 
being under the orders of a “‘ working man.” But in the 
meantime they have learnt better, and now, if they could, 
they would keep Mf. Burns for ever ; for never again can 
they hope to get so fine a figure-head, and yet so manage- 
able a chief. But the Local Government Board, and 
especially Mr. Burns’s cherished Poor Law Department, 
needs turning inside out, if ever a Government office did ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George with his faculty for getting his 
subordinates to do his will instead of their own, is the 
man to do it. At first sight the step from the Treasury 
to the Local Government Board may appear a step down 
to those accustomed to the old order of precedence in 
departmental affairs, but the rapid extension in all 
directions of County and Municipal activity is yearly 
adding to the importance of the Ministry of local affairs, 
and it would require less than Mr. Lloyd George’s energy 
and ingenuity to make it an office second to none in the 


public eye. 
+ * * 


But what is to happen to Mr. Burns? Mr. Massing- 
ham’s suggestion that he should be drafted to the War 
Indeed from 
the persevering way in which he has followed the man- 
ceuvres of recent years we suspect that he has long had 
designs upon that department. And, after all, what 
could be more suitable? At the Local Government 
Board Mr. Burns has exhibited a passion for a policy of 
efficiency plus no change. He has not been uniformly 
successful in securing the efficiency, but he has done his 
best in that direction, just as he has done his best to 
resist all new-fangled notions. Might he not be allowed 
to try the same policy on the War Office ? He would 
certainly be the ideal man to deal with any rash persons 
who might suggest that his department was not in a 
position to repel any conceivable German — or 
Hottentot— invasion. 





The announcement that it has been found necessary 
to divide the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
into two departments, each with its own Assistant Secre- 
tary, serves to emphasise once more the need for the 
creation of a new Ministry of Labour. It is not only 
that the Board of Trade is overburdened, and that the 
growing importance and bulk of the Government work 
connected with Labour deserves a Ministry to itself, but 
the present distribution of functions between the Board 
of Trade and the Home Office is full of anomalies leading 
to waste and inefficiency. Thus the Home Office inspects 
mines and factories, whilst the Board of Trade inspects 
railways. Whilst it is the duty of the Home Office 
under the Factory Act to see that the women in work- 
shops do not work too long hours, it is the duty of the 
Board of Trade, in industries to which the Trade Boards 
Act applies, to see that they are not underpaid. At 
present two sets of officials are thus employed where 
one would not only suffice but would probably be more 
efficient. Ifa Ministry for Labour were created it would 
not be difficult to effect economies in this direction ; 
but it is worth noting that even so the new Department 
would stand very high in respect of the number of 
persons employed by it, for already the Labour Ex- 
change and Unemployment Division of the Board of 
Trade, which would naturally be transferred, has over 
8,000 persons, and will soon have 4,000, in its employ. 

* » * 


The opening of the cricket season serves nowadays 
only to remind us that once we had a national game of 
that name. It is commonly remarked that the reason why 
cricket is no longer what it was to us is that football 
has taken its place. This may explain why we do not 
take an interest in cricket in the winter—though some 
might think there were more obvious causes; but it 
does not explain why we no longer take much interest 
in it in summer: for our climate has not yet quite 
reached the point at which football would become a 
practicable form of recreation for the months of June, 
July and August. Some more satisfying explanation is 
called for. We assure the cricket critics and corre- 
spondents who have lately been filling columns of the 
newspapers on the subject that the defects of the 
L.B.W. rule have nothing to do with it. The decadence 
of cricket seems to be due to a variety of causes for 
which there is no cure. First there was lawn-tennis, 
which has steadily fought its way into popularity, in 
spite of all the black looks of the mandarins of the public 
schools ; then bicycles came to fill the leisure of hundreds 
of thousands of young people ; then there was golf, the 
charms of which even cricketers of the first class could 
not resist ; and, as a final blow, there came the motor 
and the motor bicycle. But all these things cricket 
might have survived had it not been for the entrance of 
women into the fields of sport. Women have taken 
enthusiastically to golf, to lawn tennis, to bicycling, and 
especially to motoring of every description, but they 
cannot and will not play cricket, nor even, except by 
way of a rare concession, consent to watch it. On the 
other hand, they require their not unwilling male friends 
and relations to spend their Saturdays and Sundays in 
their company. The result was inevitable—cricket has 
fallen before the iconoclastic advance of feminism. 
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All over the country natural amenities are being des- 
troyed and threatened, but nowhere more than in Surrey. 
Everybody who wants to see England kept fit for the 
English must therefore congratulate Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
upon the petition (printed in last week’s Spectator) that he 
has presented to the Surrey County Council. Mr. Strachey 
points out that Government departments, local authori- 
ties and private builders are here ruining a common, here 
felling a fine group of trees, here pulling down an old 
building ; and that in most cases the damage is perfectly 
unnecessary and not even, in the long run, profitable to 
the local people’s pockets. His suggestion is that the 
County Council should appoint an Amenities Committee 
which should in its turn appoint subordinate District and 
Parish Committees to report to it upon any scheme likely 
to be injurious to the natural beauties or architectural 
or historic monuments of the county. We believe there 
are in most parishes people who would be willing to serve 
on such committees, although in many cases public 
activity of any other sort does not attract them. Cer- 
tainly something will have to be done. 


* * * 


At present Mr. Strachey does not seem to contemplate 
the exercise of any compulsion upon private vandals ; 
but, although some good may be done by a more careful 
consideration of public “‘ improvements,” and by per- 
suasion of private people, compulsion will ultimately 
have to come. It is ludicrous and monstrous, for in- 
stance, that any private owner, whether he has been hurt 
by the Budget or not, should have it in his power to 
threaten the ruin of Box Hill. Ultimately we shall have 
to consider the supervision of the design of individual 
buildings from the esthetic as much as from the sanitary 
point of view: and we are happy to see Mr. Strachey’s 
good taste leading him unconsciously in a direction which 
his intellectual self would probably characterise as the 
road to social Gehenna. 


* of * 


We publish as a supplement to the present issue of 
THe New Statesman the first number of THe BLuE 
Book Montuity. We hope that those of our readers 
who are concerned directly or indirectly with public 
affairs will find this new publication an invaluable aid to 
them in their work; and that all will find it readable 
and not uninteresting. We recognise the possibility that 
the classification and arrangement which we have 
adopted might be improved, but in the course of a short 
time we hope to perfect this and to make the BLUE Book 
MonrTuHLY indispensable if not to every elector, at least 
to every serious politician or administrator. In most of 
the social problems which still await solution a know- 
ledge of the actual facts and of the solutions discovered 
or attempted in other countries, is more than half the 
battle. Of such knowledge there is a vast quantity 
buried annually in official and semi-official publications, 
of which even the Government departments them- 
selves (except in any given case that department 
which is actually responsible for the issue) often remain 
unaware. Our task will be primarily one of disinterment 


and we shall do our best to carry it out with efficiency 
and discrimination. 


THE END OF THE WAR 
B ov: these lines appear in print the prelimin- 


aries of peace between Turkey and the Balkan 

Allies will most probably have been signed. So 
ends a remarkable war. We need not dwell upon the 
circumstances under which hostilities were commenced 
in defiance of the prohibition of the great powers, nor 
upon that dramatic and unchecked advance on the part 
of the Allies which falsified in a few weeks all the esti- 
mates of Europe ; for the war has been so brief that these 
things remain clear in all our memories. Moreover, the 
world-wide importance of the war has very little relation 
either to its origin or to the actual incidents of the 
campaign. What we are concerned with are the results, 
for which can be found no adequate epithet but that 
much-abused and blunted word “ epoch-making.” In 
the south-eastern corner of Europe at all events a new 
life will date from the year A.D. 1913. The face of the 
map has been changed, and we know with as much 
certainty as there can ever be about human affairs that 
it will never be changed back again. 

A vast tract of country, which not for mere centuries 
but throughout the greater part of historical time has 
been the scene of chronic bloodshed, is now, we may 
reasonably hope, reclaimed for lasting peace and for the 
arts of peace. It is credibly reported that Macedonia, 
together with the advancing but still undeveloped 
countries to which its fortunes are henceforth joined, 
possesses natural resources and advantages in the way 
of climate, soil, fuel and other mineral wealth that are 
equal, if not superior, to those of the most favoured 
regions of the rest of Europe. We do not know upon 
how wide a range of facts these reports are based ; but 
that they have more than a substratum of truth there is 
no doubt, and they suggest the probability of Bulgaria at 
least attaining in due course to the position of one of the 
great powers of Europe and thus removing for good a 
temptation which for much more than a generation past 
has contained the most serious menace to the general 
peace of Europe. Few of us can remember the time when 
the Balkan Peninsula was not pointed out as the probable 
future cause, if not the scene, of the greatest conflict 
Europe has ever known. We heard talk of the “ Drang 
nach Osten,” and we learned at school to expect that the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria would be 
the signal for the commencement of hostilities. No doubt 
the danger still remains. The continued influence of 
the Emperor, so fortunately prolonged, is still one of the 
chief guarantees of the peace of Europe. But that in- 
fluence is no longer so indispensable as it was : for whilst 
time has tended to cement the bonds which hold the 
Austrian Empire together, the result of the late war has 
defined its boundaries, so that they cannot in future be 
lightly challenged. 

But far-reaching as are these consequences of the war 
in Austria, and in Macedonia itself, we believe the philo- 
sophic historian of the future will pay more attention to 
what has been happening during these anxious months 
elsewhere, more particularly in London and in Berlin. 
For by far the most important outcome of this war is that 
it has caused to be revealed the genuinely pacific inten- 
tions of the neutral Powers towards one another. This 
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applies to all the Powers, but with special emphasis to 
England and Germany. For years past there has existed 
in Germany a profound and widespread conviction that 
England was only waiting her opportunity, and that 
when that opportunity arrived she would attack with 
as little warning and as little regard for the obligations 
of international good faith as she showed in her ruthless 
onslaught upon the Danish Fleet at the Battle of Copen- 
hagen more than a century ago. That battle, which, but 
for its chancing to be the occasion of a famous incident 
in the life-story of Nelson, would be forgotten in England, 
still looms large in the German imagination. Six months 
ago, with one member of the Triple Alliance threatened 
on her southern frontier and the other disaffected, with 
Russia ready to strike on the east and France on the west, 
England had such an opportunity of humbling, perhaps 
crushing the life out of, the German Empire as she has 
never had before and is never likely to have again: yet 
she did not take it. And, strange as it may seem to 
English readers, that fact did more to impress German 
opinion with the peacefulness of our designs than all the 
assurances, the Peace Conferences and the proposals 
for the limitation of armaments of the last decade put 
together. On our side, too, as every one who has followed 
recent international events will agree, there has been a 
change of attitude towards Germany. She has convinced 
us, as we have convinced her, that the disastrous conse- 
quences of war are,realised to the full on both sides of 
the North Sea. 

Incidentally, the Balkan War has illustrated the practi- 
cal limitations of Mr. Norman Angell’s famous thesis, 
limitations which we believe Mr. Angell, to do him justice, 
himself has recognised. This thesis, as most of our 
readers will remember, is to the effect that under modern 
conditions of commerce, with an international system of 
credit, war can no longer bring beneficial results even to 
the victors. Yet it is manifest that Servia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, and still more those portions of the Turkish 
Empire which these States have annexed, stand to gain 
a great reward as a direct consequence of the late cam- 
paign. Moreover, it has been made clear that in these 
regions of Europe at least, and even in Austria, questions 
of immediate commercial advantage are not a decisive 
factor in the choice of peace or war. At critical moments, 
as when Servia, and later Montenegro, were threatening 
to annex forbidden territory in Northern Albania, and 
feeling in Vienna ran high, it might have been possible to 
prove to the Austrians that they stood to suffer heavy 
material losses in any event by taking military action. 
But though the argument convinced them it would have 
left them cold: prospects of material gain or loss had 
little place in their calculations. From which it would 
appear not that Mr. Angell’s proposition is invalid, but 
that it does not apply until a certain stage of commercial 
and industrial development has been reached, a stage 
which, in fact, has been reached by only three or four of 
the foremost Powers. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Angell may fairly claim 
that within the proper limits of their application his 
predictions have been confirmed in a fashion that will 
never be forgotten. For it is common knowledge that 
in Germany at least the chief forces which have been 
making for peace throughout a series of dangerous crises 


have been those of finance and commerce. Financiers 
now see in war the certainty of a disastrous collapse of 
credit; merchants anticipate the seizure and loss of 
their goods on the high seas ; even the armament manu- 
facturers desire not wars but only rumours of wars ; and 
the interests of the rest of the industrial community in 
a country where conscription obtains are threatened 
as obviously by mobilisation as by a strike. In the 
future we may hope to find in the forces of an awakened 
and organised industrial democracy the best of all 
guarantees against the danger of war, but in the mean- 
time it is satisfactory to discover that the interests of the 
powers that be lie in the same direction. For making us 
all realise these things and so placing European peace on 
a securer basis than ever before, it is the Balkan Allies 
whom we have to thank. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


FORTNIGHT ago we discussed in these columns 
A the phenomenon of Suffragist Militancy in 


relation to the Bill which was then about to be 
voted upon in the House of Commons. We pointed out 
that militancy was founded upon the conviction, on the 
part of a certain section of the women’s movement, that 
the vote ought to be won by force ; that this conviction, 
whether mistaken or not, was entitled to respect, and 
provided no basis for an argument against the granting 
of the vote ; that the Government had utterly failed to 
understand the intensity of feeling underlying militancy, 
and, in attempting to suppress it by coercion, was 
embarking on a course which could only lead it into ever 
lower depths of illiberal reaction; and, finally, that 
Mr. Dickinson was offering them in his Bill the only 
way out of the tangle that could prove in the long run 
compatible with the maintenance either of their Liberal 
principles, or even of their self-respect. We contented 
ourselves with the statement of these plain facts 
without going on to consider how far they might be held 
to justify militancy as a means of obtaining the vote ; 
and there, the latter question being no direct concern of 
ours, we should have been inclined to leave it. 

But we have been pressed to define our position more 
precisely. Let us, therefore, say at once that in our 
view the circumstances which have given rise to 
militaney—the persistent disregard of the women’s 
claim, and the easy levity with which for so long it was 
discussed both inside and outside the House of Commons 
—although they explain it, do not justify it. It is not 
that we think that violence is always to be condemned. 
Circumstances have arisen in the past, and may arise 
again, even in England, making rebellion obligatory on 
all good citizens. But in the present case we believe 
that violence is calculated to bring about reactions 
very damaging to the community without, to say the 
least, hastening by a single day the coming of the vote. 
The truth is that the use of physical force in politics, 
even as means of obtaining redress for a voteless class, is 
out of date in this country. Public opinion will not 
stand it. The militants themselves recognise this in 
limiting their activities to attacks upon property. They 
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know that with their first attack upon life their cause 
would be doomed, not only with men, but still more, 
with their own sex. But what are the results of this 
limitation? Ten years ago the burning down of a 
house or two, or the discovery of a bomb in St. Paul's, 
would have set the country on fire. To-day, we scarcely 
trouble to read the paragraphs that tell us about these 
things, because we have a comfortable assurance that 
no damage will have been done that cannot be repaired 
by the expenditure of a few hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. So that it comes to this: that if the militant 
carefully avoids injuring life, the advertisement value of 
her activities mist fall with each fresh outrage ; whilst 
if she does injure life her cause must be ruined. That 
is a circle from which she cannot escape ; and although 
the absence of popular excitement tends rather to increase 
than to diminish the embarrassment of the Government, 
it is really the reductio ad absurdum of any self-limited 
use of force. Even from the purely practical point of 
view, therefore, it appears that the only circumstances 
that can justify violence must be circumstances that 
justify also the taking of life. 

But we have other and better reasons in this case for 
dissociating ourselves from militant methods. For after 
all, the claim of women to the vote rests upon the as- 
sumption that physical force is no longer the basis either 
of citizenship or of government, that we have reached a 
stage of civilisation in which the power to govern is 
derived from intellectual and moral forces in the creation 
and direction of which women are fully qualified to take 
part. If we are to recall the era when the possession of 
a “ strong right arm ”’ was the only test of the possessor’s 
right to be heard, women’s claim to a share in govern- 
ment must vanish. That the vast majority of women 
suffragists are alive to this is shown clearly enough by 
their having resisted the temptation to adopt militancy, 
in spite of all the provocation thereto offered by the 
Government. In a letter which we published last week 
Mr. H. D. Harben complained of our having described 
the Women’s Social and Political Union as an organisa- 
tion “ ridiculously small in comparison with the pother 
it has created”; and pointed out that the list of sub- 
scribers numbered over 7,000. We had thought it was 
larger ; and can only repeat that this number seems to us 
ridiculously small, not only in comparison with the em- 
barrassment caused to the Government—already two 
special Acts of Parliament have had to be passed to deal 
with these 7,000 persons—but still more in comparison 
with the vast army of non-militant suffragists, whose 
enthusiasm for and intense preoccupation with their 
cause are no less, but who feel—as one of them has 
admirably phrased it—that “ there are some conquests 
of civilisation that are too precious to be risked, and the 
inhibition of violence between men and women is one of 
them.” The militant section is small, and the fact that 
it is small after all these years of advertisement and self- 
sacrifice goes far of itself to show that somewhere or 
other it is wrong. But its being wrong does not put the 
Government in the right, nor justify the use of coercion 
against persons who, however ill-advised in their 
methods, are only demanding the primary right of 
citizenship. If Mr. Asquith were to ask us: “ My 
honest views being what they are, and my first duty 





being the preservation of public order, what else can I 
do but coerce ?”” we could only answer: “‘ We do not 
know.” And if the Czar of Russia were to ask us the 
same question in the same terms with regard to his con- 
stitutionalist subjects, we should be obliged to make the 
same reply. To both, however, we might add : “* Coerce 
if you choose, and if you can, but it will be at your own 
peril, and in the long run you will find in it your own 
ruin.” 

So much for the past, but what of the future? It 
would be senseless to blink the fact that as far as the 
present Parliament is concerned Woman Suffrage is a 
dead issue. In deciding, therefore, upon their plan of 
campaign, women have to consider what they are to do, 
not during the next few months, but during at least the 
next two or three years. We do not presume to advise 
the militant section: they have never taken anyone’s 
advice, and there is no reason why they should take ours. 
But for the main body of suffragists we have no hesitation 
in declaring our opinion that the only policy which has 
any chance of being practically effective is the policy 
lately adopted by the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies. Briefly that policy is (1) to attack 
the seats of all anti-suffragist Liberal Members, especially 
those of anti-suffragist Ministers; (2) to support the 
candidates of the only party which has committed itself 
as a party to woman suffrage, namely, the Labour Party; 
and (3) to refrain from giving assistance to any Liberal 
candidate as long as the Liberal Party is content to 
follow an anti-suffragist Premier. Of these items we 
would venture to lay stress on the second as being the 
most important. We will not flatter the National Union 
by pretending to think that it is likely to be able to 
unseat Mr. Asquith in East Fife. But we do think that 
it might do a great deal to strengthen the Labour Party 
in the country, and thereby to make it at once more able 
and more anxious to bring effective pressure to bear upon 
the Government of the day. And it is worth remember- 
ing in this connection that with the reduction of the 
number of Nationalist Members consequent upon the 
passing of the Home Rule Bill, the Labour Party is 
more than ever likely in the future to hold the balance 
of power. That is the one gleam of hope in a situation 
which, it must be admitted, is for the moment depressing 
enough, and suffragists will do well to keep it in sight. 

All this, of course, means spade-work, and a call for 
more spade-work must seem to many ardent suffragists 
almost a counsel of despair. For already there have been 
years of spade-work, meetings, canvassing, petitions 
and the rest of it—in which, by the way, in addition to 
its other activities, the W.S.P.U. has borne a part out of 
all proportion to its numbers—and yet the end is not in 
sight. But political spade-work must never be judged 
by its immediate legislative results : in the end it always 
tells. Already public opinion is converted to an accept- 
ance of the principle of the women’s claim. By this we 
do not mean that a majority of all the adults in the 
nation are in favour of it: we mean that if there were 
selected, say, the five thousand most distinguished and 
widely respected individuals in Great Britain, in every 
department of useful activity, and a canvass were con- 
ducted amongst them, we are convinced that it would 
show a substantial majority for some measure of woman 
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suffrage. And these are by hypothesis the leaders of 
opinion ; to doubt that the rest will follow would be to 
doubt all the lessons of history and the conclusions of 
common-sense itself. 


LORD MILNER 


HE historian of the future will ask by what 
combination of incapacity and ill-luck the 
Conservative Party has, during the last de- 

cade, compelled its most notable personalities to stand 
aside. In 1903 Mr. Chamberlain left the Conservative 
Cabinet to preach a new faith, and, in the process of 
leaving, thrust out his principal antagonists, the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lord Ritchie. A few years later we 
find Mr. Arthur Balfour in retirement, surveying with a 
philosophic and benevolent aloofness the struggles of 
his Party. Lord Curzon, perhaps the most brilliant as 
well as the most self-assertive of Conservative politicians, 
has not succeeded in making his way to any position of 
leadership, whilst Lord Milner, at one time the hope of 
the stern and unbending young Tories, is apparently 
to-day out of politics. 

To take only the last instance, why do we lose the 
services in council of Lord Milner? In the interesting 
collection of speeches which he has just published (The 
Nation and the Empire: Constable & Co.) Lord Milner 
explains his own fosition, and incidentally tells us why 
he is excluded. 

‘“* My opinions,” he quietly remarks, “ are too strong 
to fit well into any recognised programme. I suffer 
from an inveterate habit, which is partly congenital, 
but which has been developed by years spent in the 
service of the Crown, of looking at public questions from 
other than Party points of view. And I am too old to 
unlearn it ’’ (page 210). 


Lord Milner puts his opinions so lucidly, he holds them 
with such fervour, and expresses them with such intel- 
lectual acumen, that it is both easy and instructive to 
consider what we can learn from them, and how far we 
are moved to disagree with the position that he takes up. 

We cannot all think all things ; and a certain concen- 
tration of purpose is needful to a life’s effectiveness. 
Lord Milner chose one of the most important, and at the 
same time one of the most difficult, of all the questions 
that beset us. For nearly all his working life, as he re- 
minds us, his “* public activities have been dominated by 
a single desire—that of working for the integrity and 
consolidation of the British Empire.” “ For myself, 
personally,”’ he states elsewhere, “‘ no questions have 
ever had at all the same attraction as those relating to 
the position of this country in the outside world, and 
especially to the future of Greater Britain ’’ (page 3). 
Assuredly the British Empire, with its responsibility for 
the government of a quarter of the earth’s surface, and 
for the well-being of one-fifth of its population, is worthy 
of this intellectual service. We should be the last 
to quarrel with Lord Milner when he says that he 


“‘ean conceive no higher ideal which can animate the 
citizens of this country at the present time than that of 
a great and conscious national life, shared by us with 





our kinsmen who have built up new communities in 
distant parts of the earth, enabling them and us to 
uphold our traditional principles of freedom, order and 
justice, and to discharge with ever increasing efficiency 
our duty as guardians of the more backward races who 
have come under our sway.” 


With this high ideal of “ Imperialism,” an extraordinary 
talent for administration, quite exceptional experience 
of public affairs, and a supreme disinterestedness rare 
even among English public servants, what has brought 
Lord Milner, so to speak, “‘ across ” the British nation ? 
He himself recognises that his suggestion and _ his 
warnings commend themselves neither to the Liberal 
and Radical nor to the Unionist and Tariff Reform 
Parties, whilst to the ranks of Labour he is almost 
unknown. 

We may take first the points on which he offends the 
Conservatives. Like Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Milner 
repudiates the gospel of Philosophie Radicalism, with 
its concentration on individual effort and personal 
success, and with the corollary which tests that success, 
at any rate so far as business is concerned, by the acqui- 
sition of personal riches. So far good. But in his 
desire for the integrity of the Empire, Lord Milner, like 
the Socialists, is really concerned about the breeding of 
‘“an Imperial race”; and necessarily finds himself 
demanding legislation essentially Socialist in character. 
There must be Wages Boards to enforce the payment of 
a Legal Minimum Wage, and ensure to every worker the 
necessary conditions of civilised life. There must be an 
extensive provision of decent houses for the people, 
especially in the rural districts. The people, rather than 
pheasants, must be got on to the land. In 1906 Lord 
Milner implored the Conservative Party not to raise the 
ery of “* Down with Socialism.” 


‘** There is a nobler Socialism,”’ he told them, “* which, 
so far from springing from ‘ envy, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness,’ is born of genuine sympathy and a lofty 
and wise conception of what is meant by national life. 
It realises the fact that we are not merely so many 
millions of individuals, each struggling for himself, with 
the State tu act as policeman, but literally one body- 
politic ; that the different classes and sections of the 
community are members of that body, and that when 
one member suffers all the members suffer. From this 
point of view the attempt to raise the well-being and 
efficiency of the more backward of our people—for this 
is what it all comes to—is not philanthropy: it is 
business. . . . There are a great many things, essential 
to the health and prosperity of the mass of the people, 
which public action, national or municipal, can alone 
secure, and they all mean money ” (page 161). 


Modern Conservatism is much more touchy about the 
integrity of property than concerned about the integrity 
of the Empire; and all Lord Milner’s efforts to graft 
collectivist measures on to the Tariff Reform programme 
have apparently been rejected. Not even to ensure ~ an 
Imperial race ” will the Mandarins of the Conservative 
Party contemplate any interference with rent, interest, 
or the rights of property. 

But the suspicion with which the Conservatives re- 
gard Lord Milner is as nothing compared with the anger 
that he excites among a large section of the Liberals. 
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To them Lord Milner’s Imperialism is synonymous with 
international aggression, the crushing out of minor 
nationalities, a succession of wars all round and the 
general recrudescence of barbarism. Partly, no doubt, 
this feeling is due to Lord Milner’s misfortune in being 
associated with a war which—even if we think that it 
could not have been avoided—was in many respects one 
that we cannot look back on with pride. Much of what 
the nation feels ashamed of in connection with that war 
—what we may call our “ international bad manners ” 
as well as our governmental inefficiency—was not Lord 
Milner’s fault. But we think that no one can study 
Lord Milner’s public utterances during the last twenty 
years without finding three points of first importance 
where he is out of touch with what is best and most 
serious in English political thought. Let us note down, 
in all friendliness, where, in our opinion, not Liberalism 
alone but the cool statesmanship of the twentieth 
century and the impartial historian will find Lord 
Milner wanting. 

First, let us notice that Lord Milner’s desire for the 
progress of the British Empire seems always to be bound 
up with a fondness for “‘ getting ahead ”’ of every other 
nation. It is relative superiority that he hankers for ; 
not so much national health and strength in themselves 
as the power of surpassing others; in the phrase of 
Ruskin, riches as distinguished from wealth. Lord 
Milner is too well pleased to “excite the envy and 
admiration of foreign nations ”’ (p. 315) ; too much con- 
cerned about “ the position of this country in the outside 
world” (p. 3); always anxious not merely that the 
British Empire should be great, but that it should be for 
all time “‘ the greatest in the world ” (p. 488). 

Nor do we believe that, so far as we understand Lord 
Milner’s conception of the British Empire, it is destined 
to survive, or ultimately to find approval. Lord Milner, 
who accepts the Irish and the Scotch as race-brothers 
with the English, and, for that matter, also the Germans, 
the Jews and the Poles living within these islands, 
always speaks as if the whole British Empire were the 
peculiar property or “ heritage ’’ of the inhabitants of 
the British Isles, together with the descendants of such 
inhabitants over seas (but outside the United States !). 
From beginning to end of his book, we see no trace of an 
idea that the other three hundred and fifty millions of 
our fellow-subjects within the Empire have any part in 
this “ heritage”; or that they can have any claim to 
equal citizenship even in the country which is their own 
home. This is not merely a matter of colour prejudice, 
or of the necessary tutelage of uncivilised races. To 
Lord Milner it seems anomalous that in the Province of 
Quebee a majority of the people should be of French 
descent, that they should continue to speak the French 
language, and that they should naturally be predominant 
in their own country. He cannot think without shame 
of the “ Britishers ” in South Africa being outvoted by 
the “ Afrikanders” of Dutch or Huguenot descent 
(p. 180). He dislikes the official recognition, within the 
Empire, of any other language or of any other law than 
English. He apparently resents the presence of any 
currency within the Empire other than the pound 
sterling and the shilling; he would probably like to 
impose our own beautiful postage stamps on all the 





colonies and dependencies! Of this almost Kiplingesque 
feeling about the British Empire, the Liberal or Socialist 
elector, at any rate, has an instinctive distrust. The 
British Empire is not and can never be made an Anglo- 
Saxon dominion. Any attempt to regard it as peculiarly 
the heritage of the people of the British Isles, or to 
govern it in the interests of the British race throughout 
the world—any design to “ exploit ” the Empire in the 
interests of British and Canadian financiers, or of what 
The Sydney Bulletin significantly calls “ John Bull, 
Cohen & Co.’’—will do more to bring about the disrup- 
tion that Lord Milner fears than all the preachings of the 
** Separatists ** whom he despises. 

There is a third characteristic peeping out of these 
speeches which prevents Lord Milner from making way 
with the working class electorate. He distrusts and dis- 
likes Democracy in the sphere of government, and be- 
lieves that it stands in the way of efficiency. His ideal 
of Imperialism, as eloquently stated in the quotation 
given above, contains no suggestion that our guardian- 
ship of the ‘ backward races” is intended ever to fit 
them for the local self-government that “ our kinsmen ” 
enjoy. All races other than our own are to remain 
‘‘under our sway.” But not even within the British 
Isles does Lord Milner see the advantage of Democracy. 
In the constitution that he sketches out for the Empire, 
we see nothing but the Crown, the Imperial Ministers 
responsible directly to the Crown for Foreign Affairs, 
Defence, Ocean Communications and the Imperial 
Customs Tariff, and apparently a consultative council of 
the Premiers of the self-governing dominions. It is, in 
Lord Milner’s view, essential that Imperial issues should 
be taken out of House of Commons control, and, as we 
think we do him no injustice in adding, not placed under 
the control of any directly elected assembly. 

Lord Milner complains of the coldness which the 
British elector displays towards ‘“‘ the Imperial idea.” 
We venture to think that the three characteristics that 
we trace in his speeches explain his failure to gain accep- 
tance for his views. The new statesman to whom the 
twenticth century belongs will believe in the British 
Empire. He will do everything necessary to maintain 
in unity and develop in prosperity that vast congeries of 
all races, all human colours, all languages and all creeds, 
as a great instrument of progress, and as a great stride 
onwards towards the “ World State,” or federation of 
the globe, in which it may one day be merged. But he 
will cherish this “‘ Imperial ideal,’ without in the least 
grudging the progress of other nations. He will know 
that one community does not really profit by the weak- 
ness, the poverty, or the losses of another ; and that the 
health and strength and prosperity of other nations, far 
from interfering with our own progress, are, in fact, 
the conditions of that progress. And he will regard the 
Empire that he administers as absolutely rooted in 
Democracy ; as constituting the common “ heritage ”’ 
not of this or that “ race,’ but of all its hundreds of 
millions of inhabitants ; as involving no idea of privilege 
or supremacy for any creed, or colour, or race ; as being 
governed in accordance with the general will for the 
common good of the whole; as having for dominant 
principle the utmost possible development of each con- 
stituent country, subject only to the well-being of the 
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whole, for its own good and in its own way ; and accept- 
ing, as its constitutional axiom, the fullest local self- 
government by the inhabitants of each geographical unit, 
irrespective of race, creed or colour, wherever and to the 
extent that such local self-government is reasonably 
practicable. Perhaps Lord Milner will reply that such 
a version of the “ Imperial ideal” is incompatible with 
“Empire.” We can only say that, if so, we fear that 
his “‘ Empire” will not endure. 


CO-OPERATORS IN COUNCIL 


HE Annual Congress of the Co-operators, which 
has been taking place at Aberdeen during the 
past week, was in many respects a notable 
gathering. It is not merely that the statistics of the 
movement showed an increase in membership, capital, 
and trade during the year of between 4 and 6 per cent. 
Co-operators are accustomed to such increases. Indeed, 
during the whole of the past fifty years there have only 
been three in which an aggregate increase was not 
shown. It may be doubted whether any enterprise of 
private capitalism can make a similar boast. But what 
may perhaps mark an epoch was the determination of 
the delegates no longer to put up with the hampering 
influence of the low wages paid in many branches of 
capitalist industry with which the Co-operators are 
competing, and the general demand that the Trade 
Boards Act should forthwith be extended to those 
industries, in order that a Legal Minimum Wage might be 
universally enforced. The Co-operators now recognise 
that, great as may be the power of co-operation, not by 
voluntary association alone can the nation progress, or 
even maintain health. The best employers cannot 
safely pay the best wages, and allow to their employees 
the most civilising conditions, so long as others, less 
scrupulous, are free to resort to the methods of sweating. 
Competition and the struggle for existence may, under 
circumstances that we call adverse, just as easily make 
for degeneration as for what we choose to call progress. 
If we want to secure a particular social end, it is just as 
necessary to bar the downward way as it is to allow 
freedom to choose the upward way. In business, as in 
currency, a sort of “ Gresham’s Law” prevails: the 
bad drives out the good. No one of the competitors can 
lay down the rules according to which the fight shall take 
place. Accordingly, it is for the Legislature to intervene, 
and, to impose alike on good employers and on bad, on 
co-operative societies as on private capitalists, a delibe- 
rately prescribed National Minimum, in order to enable 
the best to survive. This casting of the influence of the 
federated three millions of Co-operators in favour of a 
Legal Minimum Wage will bring about, gradually and 
silently, important political results. 

It is part of the extraordinary ignorance in which 
our governing classes live that the Co-operative Move- 
ment—that “ State within the State,” as Lord Rosebery 
once called it—is still almost unknown, and is more 
often than not misunderstood by those who have heard 
of it. Of Lipton’s the City is aware, and of the Aerated 
Bread Company, because there are “ flutters” in 
shares, and well-paid directorships, and debentures, and 


bills to discount. But of the way that nearly three 
millions of artisans and miners and factory operatives 
have spontaneously united their forces, in order to carry 
on under exclusively working-class management, with 
the most democratic of constitutions, the most successful 
commercial enterprise of our time, the City has never 
heard, and even our educated classes know practi- 
cally nothing. Yet this business now administers 
£55,000,000 of capital, has an annual trade of 
£123,000,000, employs 135,000 wage-earners, and 
carries on its enterprises in no fewer than ten different 
countries. Nor is its work confined, as is commonly 
supposed, to the retailing of groceries. These fifteen 
hundred popularly elected committees of working men 
do their own printing, their own banking, and their own 
insurance. They have their own tea plantations in 
Ceylon, their own butter and bacon factories in Denmark 
and Holland, their own buying depots in America and 
on the Continent, their own ships on the sea to bring 
their own imports to their own warehouses. But 
Lombard Street knows them not, because there is no 
floating of loans, and their bills never appear in the 
banker’s portfolio. Though they are buying continu- 
ously at the rate of something like a thousand pounds in 
every minute of the working year, they always pay 
cash. They have at all times more capital from accumu- 
lated savings than they know what to do with. 

It is part of our ignorance that we commonly say that 
Co-operation has succeeded in distribution, but has so 
far almost failed in production. As a matter of fact, 
the Co-operators’ success has been even more remarkable 
in production than in distribution. The Co-operative 
Movement runs five of the largest of our flour mills ; it 
has, amongst others, the very largest of our boot 
factories ; it makes cotton cloth and woollens, and all 
sorts of clothing; it has even a corset factory of its 
own ; it turns out huge quantities of soap; it makes 
every article of household furniture ; it produces cocoa 
and confectionery ; it grows its own fruit and makes its 
own jams; it has one of the largest tobacco factories, 
and so on. 

What Co-operation teaches is that there is more to be 
got out of Democracy than we commonly suppose. 
What capitalist, what financial expert, what academic 
professor of political science would have said that huge 
commercial enterprises of the most varied kind could 
be successfully carried on, in competition with private 
capitalism, by three million wage-earning families, 
combined in fifteen hundred societies, united in a 
hierarchy of federations, officered and directed entirely 
by men of the wage-earning class, governed by com- 
mittees of manual labourers who are elected, quarter by 
quarter, at mass meetings of all the membership, male 
and female ? Who would have predicted that fifty-five 
million pounds worth of property would be placed by 
its owners at the unfettered disposal of a Democracy 
in public meeting assembled, on the basis of one member 
one vote, however great or small his individual stake, 
and however recent his membership? Who would, 
before the demonstration of these unlettered men and 
women, have found in this very Democracy the secret 
of success ? 

B 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 


NEW ZEALAND 


The author of this article is the late Permanent Chief of the 
Labour Department of New Zealand ; he writes, therefore, 
with knowledge and authority. 


O those concerned with the progress of Collecti- 
vism the political position in New Zealand is 
very interesting at the present moment, parti- 

cularly that part of the political position affecting 
industries and the workers in industries. It is not a 
‘* crisis ’’ exactly, because that word is generally used to 
denote the culminating point of affairs or of a disease, 
while with us the crucial moment may still be some 
distance ahead ; but it is a time of crisis in the sense that 
forces working hitherto along well-marked and long-used 
lines of action have reached a common turning-point, 
and must now inevitably take new directions. 

It is fortunate for the purposes of this article that the 
world-wide attention given to New Zealand’s “ pro- 
gressive legislation” on social and economic subjects 
prevents the necessity of a prologue of a semi-historical 
character. There is no need to refer more than briefly 
to a period of more than four or five years ago. At that 
time the political position was, roughly, as follows: a 
Liberal Ministry, the successor (in an unbroken line) of 
the “‘ Liberal and Labour” Ministry of twenty years 
ago, occupied the seats of power. An Opposition Party, 
formed originally under the auspices of the squatter or 
large-landholder class, had made a stubborn but un- 
availing fight against the Liberal ascendancy through all 
those years, but latterly with growing hope because its 
supporters saw that with the continued prosperity of the 
country they had gained many Liberal friends who, 
though still voting against the freeholder class for 
appearance sake, were in their hearts eager for the dis- 
tinction of being among the landed gentry and the 
‘* squires ” of the rural districts. The fate of these two 
political parties should have depended entirely on the 
way in which the workers (always the huge majority in 
a “ one man, one vote community) threw their suppor! 
electorally, but practically the workers’ vote was dis- 
regarded. Dissensions among themselves neutralised the 
weight of their influence, and it was usual among election- 
agents to treat the Labour vote as a negligible quantity. 
The worker voted, as in England, not for his mate but 
for his master. 

The causes of dissension among the workers were, as 
elsewhere, many and intricate to dissect. Among these 
were ignorance of economics, distrust of one another's 
motives, unforgiving remembrance of harsh words 
hastily spoken, haziness of schemes for improvement, 
different strata of wages and of craft-skill, and want of 
sympathy wrought by diversity of occupation. Added 
to these were local causes of misunderstanding, dis- 
satisfaction with awards of the Arbitration Court, dis- 
agreement on the very principle of industrial arbitration, 
railings at the support or non-support of striking unions, 
personal irritation against particular ministers and 
officials, etc., etc. At last the unrest took actual form 
and materialised. The Miners’ Federation took the wider 
name of the Federation of Labour, and invited other 
unions to join what was generally considered to be a 
syndicalist organisation frankly avowing that it stood 
for ‘‘ the Industrial Revolution.’”’ On the other hand, 
the formation of the ‘“‘ One Great Union’ was met by 
the institution of ‘“‘ The United Labour Party,”’ com- 





posed of the old craft-unions federated into tradc-groups 
—such as Building Trades, Transportation Trades, etc. 
—with a Central Executive. The Federation of Labour 
gathered into its bosom the coal-miners, gold-miners, 
shearers, wharf-labourers, and many unions of unskilled 
labour, altogether about 10,000 strong. The old Trade 
Councils with such unions of skilled trades as engineers, 
carpenters, plumbers, tailors, shop-assistants, ete., joined 
the United Labour Party, numbering about 30,000 souls. 
At first there was little but friendly rivalry between these 
two Labour organisations, but they broke out into open 
war over the strike at the Waihi Gold Mine in the North 
Island. 

Just previous to this time, however, a general election 
had been held. The workers had slowly but surely 
become disaffected towards the continuous Liberal 
Ministry. The famous old “ Liberal and Labour Party ” 
of 1890 that had swept the Tories into obscurity had 
gradually forgotten its origin, and its control had fallen 
with advancing years into the hands of wealthy and 
powerful commercial men. Labour considered that its 
interests were neglected and those of its antagonists 
fostered. Moreover, a new generation had arisen which 
knew nothing of the old grinding pressure of the Tory 
heel. So, partly from sheer love of change, partly in 
payment for negiect of their interests, thousands of 
worker-votes were cast against the Liberal Government, 
with the effect that the Tories,who now called themselves 
—with tongue in cheek—the “ Reform Party,” by a 
chance found themselves with a number of members in 
the House of Representatives nearly equal to that of 
the Liberals. It was but by a chance, for less than 
36 per cent. of the votes actually cast at the polls were 
for Tory candidates, and so narrow was the margin of 
majority votes in some of the electorates that a paltry 
300 votes if distributed would have secured the Liberals 
twelve more seats, thus giving them a clear working 
majority once more. Whe support of three Labour 
Members kept the Liberals from utter defeat and in 
power (under the Hon. T. Mackenzie, now High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand in London) for a few months, 
but the “ ratting ’’ of four members elected as Liberals 
completed the Party’s downfall, and allowed the pseudo 
‘“* Reform ” Government to take charge for the present of 
our political affairs. The Tories are in power, and 
practically on the Labour vote ! 

While attention had been generally centred for some 
time on political matters, the Waihi strike had assumed 
a formidable aspect, on account not of the spreading of 
the trouble, but of its feverish excitement. For seven- 
teen weeks Waihi was the scene of picketings, union 
processions, hootings, boycotts and, without doubt, open 
intimidation of those persons opposed to the methods of 
the Federation of Labour. The trouble had arisen 
through the Waihi Miners’ Union—some 1,300 strong— 
which had cancelled its registration under the Arbitration 
Act, attempting to retain in its membership a small 
body of mining engine-drivers that wished to break away 
and register under the Act. So the miners sent an 
ultimatum to the manager of the mine, saying, in effect, 
that if these men were retained they would “* down tools.” 
It will be seen later on that this decision was based on a 
more important point of interest to all unionists than 
the mere announcement of such an arbitrary demand 
seemed at first to warrant. At all events, the United 
Labour Party thought that it was simply a determined 
attempt to injure a union which was trying to register 
under the Arbitration Act. As support of the principle 
of industrial arbitration was one of the tenets of the 
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United Labour Party, that Party not only refused 
financial aid to the strikers, but one of its branches, on 
being applied to by an Australian Trade Council for 
advice, declined to advise Australians to subscribe to the 
strike funds. This caused intense bitterness, and the 
Labour Party was assailed in excited terms for its 
‘“‘dog in the manger ’”’ policy, and its want of fraternal 
sympathy when help was needed. 

The management of the Waihi mine had during the 
seventeen weeks of turmoil obtained some “ free labour ”’ 
to work the mine; it was very poor stuff, a few miners 
and a large assortment of “ toughs ”’ and the riff-raff of 
a mining town. These, on attempting to open and 
work the mine, were provided with a daily escort of 
abusive men and screaming women. At last the Govern- 
ment moved in earnest to abate the scandal and supplied 
the police protection that should have been furnished 
weeks before. The strike leaders, to the number of 
about forty, were sent to jail in Auckland, not for what 
they had done, but because they would not find security 
that in future they would keep the peace. When these 
men were removed, the galled strike-breakers, under 
police protection, turned on their tormentors, and the 
disorder broke into open anarchy. The Miners’ Union 
iiall was stormed, one of its defenders killed by a police- 
man who had been fired at, the strikers were ordered 
out of Waihi, hunted into the scrub on the hills, their 
families given twenty-four hours’ notice to leave the 
place. All this was done by the strike-breakers, not 
by the police; so at last “‘ order was restored.” The 
whole business is one which reflects little credit on any 
one, least of all on the Government, which had by in- 
action encouraged the display of passion among rough 
men who believed themselves to be upholding an in- 
dustrial principle. 

At Huntly, in the same district, the coal-miners took 
a day off work to mark their sympathy with the gold- 
miner killed at Waihi, so the members of the executive 
of the Miners’ Union were at once discharged. This union, 
like the Waihi union, was outside the Arbitration Act, 
and a small union was quickly initiated by the mine 
proprietors to get inside the Act, and so control the 
situation. A strike was expected to follow, and a large 
force of police was sent to Huntly, but no strike took 
place. The Federation of Labour advised its men to 
remain quiescent. 

The immense importance of these events was at once 
recognised by industrial unions and trade unions all 
over the country. The United Labour Party sniffed 
danger on the wind and began to reconsider its position 
towards the Federation. The peril lay in a direction 
which may not be perceived at once outside New Zealand, 
so I will explain. The Arbitration Act had never been 
made compulsory ; only those unions which decided to 
register were accepted ; and, afterwards, if a union was 
dissatisfied it could apply for cancellation and again 
have its freedom. Here, however, were two powerful 
unions—Waihi and Huntly—which had renounced the 
Act, endangered by the registration of two small unions, 
for only registered unions were acknowledged by in- 
dustrial law as existent. An agreement drawn up 
between the small union and its employers (the union 
probably fostered and ‘“ owned’’ by the employers) 
could fix prices, hours, etc., for all persons working at 
that occupation in the whole industrial district, so that 
the large majority of unionists were practically at the 
mercy of a few of their own recalcitrant members. To 


howl “scab!” or “ blackleg!”’ at the small union is 
futile, and the liberty conceded when the Arbitration 
Act was established has melted into thin air. The 
command to unions now practically is: ‘‘ Arbitrate 
or die!” 


A conference of trade unions was called by the Federa- 
tion of Labour in January last. About a hundred 
delegates, representing 30,000 men, attended. Among 
these were representatives of unions belonging to the 
Federation and the United Labour Party, and of unions 
unaffiliated to either. After the conference opened, the 
Executives of the United Labour Party and of the 
Socialist Party were invited to send delegates; four 
delegates (of whom I was one) from these bodies attended. 
It was at once apparent that a tidal wave of fraternal 
sympathy was about to sweep over the Labour move- 
ment. Not only was this caused by the belief that the 
Federation miners had been harshly and roughly treated, 
but because there came absolute conviction that the 
situation had been abominably misrepresented, that the 
basic cause of the strike had not been understood, that 
the strike had deserved sympathy it had not received, 
and that the cause of trade unionism was in deadly peril. 
The conference resolved that, although no pledge binding 
on any union was to be made, each delegate should use 
his most strenuous efforts to induce his union to agree 
(1) to stop abuse and forget all cause of former offence, 
so that for six months there should be truce and alliance ; 
(2) to send delegates to a congress in July at which the 
present constitutions of the United Labour Party, the 
Federation of Labour and the Socialist Party should be 
merged and one constitution to which all should agree 
if possible—should be adopted. In order to have a 
common line of pre-discussion among unions, a Unity 
Committee was set up which drafted the sketch of a 
possible organisation, its industrial side to be called the 
United Federation of Labour, its political side to be 
named the Social-Democratic Party. The conference 
dissolved, but the Unity Committee has entered on 
a campaign to capture all unions before the session of 
the congress in July. 





The response has been enthusiastic, and the efforts of 
the movers are meeting with hearty response. Organ- 
isers are out in all directions, speaking in public halls and 
at street-corners, passing from town to town, distributing 
literature and forming committees. Trade Councils, 
craft-unions, federations of trades, affiliated and un- 
affiliated unions are fast joining and sending in funds for 
propaganda work. All those interested in Collectivism 
must watch for the results of the July congress. Our 
objective is plainly enough stated, as follows: “ The 
socialisation of the collectively-used means of production, 
distribution and exchange.”’ The Tory Government of 
this Dominion recognises fully and openly two things : 
first, that it has nothing to fear just now from the 
Liberal Party ; next, that it has much to fear from the 
Labour Party if the rift hitherto dividing our forces can 
be closed. One of the Ministers lately said as much in 
a public speech—viz., that the only safety of the “ Re- 
form Party was to keep the workers divided.”” This, in 
spite of slander and suppression, it is almost certain they 
cannot do, if the congress in July can only complete and 
solidify the good work now being carried on by the 
Unity Committee. 

EpwarbD TREGEAR. 

Wellington, March 21st, 1913. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SipnEy AND BeEatricE WEBB 


VI.—THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
PROPERTY 


ERHAPS the commonest misconceptions of Socialism 
hang around the assertion that it means the 
** Abolition of Private Property.” 

It seems a quibble to the ordinary man to ask him what 
is this private property of which he fears the abolition. It 
is clearly not the things themselves—the land, the buildings, 
the railways, the furniture, his fountain pen! Not even the 
most determined opponent of Socialism really believes that 
the Socialists propose or desire to destroy any of these 
things, or to diminish the amount of them in this or any 
other country. Nor can it be suggested that Socialists have 
any wish to see these serviceable or pleasant things disused. 
In the Socialist State the land will still be cultivated, trains 
will continue to run on the railways, we shall sit on chairs 
and use fountain pens exactly as we do at present. 

What, then, do we mean when we talk of the ownership of 
a piece of land, a share in the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, fifty shillings a year in Consols, a ticket for a stall at 
a theatre, a chair or a suit of clothes? Is it not clear that 
we mean by property not the material objects themselves, 
but our “ rights’ over them: such powers in relation to 
them as the law of the land will help us to enforce or pro- 
tect? Propcrty is jurisdiction over things. Private pro- 
perty is jurisdiction over things by private persons. 

This private jurisdiction over things, which the law 
recognises and maintains as private property, is not and 
never has been quite absolute. There is always the primary 
jurisdiction of the State, as supreme authority, to take from 
the owner such toll as it requires : a right now nearly every- 
where vested in a democratic legislature. But beyond this 
obligation to pay taxes the private property owner is, and 
always has been, more or less limited or restricted by law 
in the use that he may make of his property. I find that I 
have more complete jurisdiction over my fountain pen 
than the law allows me to have over my garden, more over 
my garden than over my dwelling-house, more over my 
house than over my mill, and more over my mill than over 
the stream which supplies its water power; whilst the 
bridge over the stream and the road to the bridge are no 
more and no less under my jurisdiction than they are under 
the jurisdiction of all the other persons who use them. 

Now, Socialists, like other political parties, have their 
own ideas as to the expediency of these varying degrees of 
private jurisdiction in respect of different kinds of things. 
In the course of history the law has frequently modified the 
jurisdiction, now in this direction, now in that. At the 
present day it is the Socialist view which is more and more 
being adopted by the legislatures of the world, a fact which 
makes it interesting to examine in detail what that view is. 
Private property, as the term is commonly used, comprises, 
so the Socialist thinks, three distinct and very different 
kinds of ‘‘ ownership” or jurisdiction. There is first the 
ownership of what we may term the “ Paraphernalia ”’ of 
the individual—his clothes, his furniture, his books, his toys, 
the settled occupancy of his house and garden and all their 
appurtenances, the consumable goods or transient services 
for which he exchanges the tokens that he calls his income ; 
and, if we are taking the family as the unit, the corre- 
sponding items in respect of all its members. In a second 
category comes the fund for contingencies, the reserve 
against emergencies, the provision for the future, which, in 
the form of deliberate postponement of present enjoyment 





of income for the sake of subsequent availability, distin- 
guishes the civilised man from the savage. This stored-up 
or “saved ”’ reserve we may designate the “hoard.” Finally, 
there is a third category—namely, property, whether 
movable or immovable, which is used or intended to be used, 
by means of the labour of persons other than the owner, 
with the object of producing a revenue for the owner, irre- 
spective of his own exertions, though not necessarily without 
his co-operation. We may conveniently call this kind of 
property “ exploitation capital.” 

Socialists regard these three categories of private property 
with different eyes. The first, that of “* Paraphernalia,” 
they entirely approve of. It is an indispensable clement to 
man’s freedom, a desirable form of expression of his per- 
sonality, a necessary condition of home life and comfort. 
The trouble is that, under present conditions, nine-tenths 
of the community have no paraphernalia worth speaking 
about ; with regard to half the families in the land, indeed, 
the whole of their several belongings would not fill a cart. 
Far from contemplating any abolition of this private 
property, or any diminution of the individual’s paraphernalia, 
Socialists look for its enormous extension. It is, indeed, 
difficult to measure the increase in this essential condition 
of personal freedom that would follow a general rise in the 
real incomes, and a reduction of the hours of labour, of the 
whole working population. The addition of a second pair 
of boots to the ten or twenty million persons, young and old, 
who have at present only a single pair in the world would 
have in itself quite striking results. Such a rise in the 
standard of housing as would give each family the settled 
occupancy of merely “ three rooms and a scullery ’’ would 
probably double the total amount of the existing private 
property in homes. 

Nor have Socialists any quarrel with the second kind of 
private property—the “ hoard” or reserve for the future. 
Here, again, the trouble is not the existence of this private 
property, but the fact that the vast majority of the com- 
munity are practically withqut it ; and that so scandalously 
do our Governments neglect their duty in this respect that, 
even where it exists, it is (as regards the wage-earning class) 
very imperfectly secured against plunder or depreciation. 
Far from contemplating any abolition of this institution of 
the Hoard, it will certainly be the duty of the first Socialist 
Government to take steps to increase it. We want, above 
all, to render it as far as possible universal. And instead of 
its abandonment to all the depredations of the company 
promoters and the industrial insurance companies—by 
which, as by the “ depreciation” of even “ gilt-edged ” 
securities, a quite enormous proportion of the people’s 
savings are at present lost—we may contemplate their con- 
centration in the future in a greatly developed Government 
Savings Bank and Annuity and Life Insurance Department, 
accessible to every home, providing absolute Government 
security, guaranteeing not only the punctual payment of 
interest at one’s own door, at whatever rate may be deemed 
advisable, but also the repayment at any time of the full 
vapital without any danger of its depreciation. It may be 
assumed that, as in the present savings banks and co-opera- 
tive societies, no interest would be payable on any amount 
that transcended a reasonable Hoard ; and there would, of 
course, be Death Duties adequate to prevent any person 
from seeking to ruin the character of another by attempting 
posthumously to enrich him without work ! 

It is only when we come to the third kind of property— 
Exploitation Capital—that the Socialist finds any objection 
to its existence in private ownership. It is interesting to 
notice that it is just with regard to this kind of ownership 
that there is least precedent in history. Throughout the 
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Middle Ages, as it is hardly necessary to observe, every 
person lived, as regards the instruments of production, in 
a network of communal regulations, customary obligations 
and compulsory labour, whether in manor or gild, which 
made his jurisdiction over his own strips of land, his own 
ox or his own plough, his own loom or anvil or brazier, the 
labour force of his own son or daughter or of his apprentices, 
even his own labour and his own time, much more akin to 
a system of co-operation than to anything that we should 
now call individual ownership. No medieval lawyer or 
gildsman would even have understood the idea that there 
could be any private property in these things, in the sense 
of being legally free to do what one liked with one’s own. 
It was, in fact, only in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies that this unlimited conception of property in land 
and capital was formulated, and then it was usually thought 
of as applying only to trading stock, or to machinery and 
the other novel forms which capital was taking in the 
Industrial Revolution. So appalling was the result on the 
mass of the community of this new freedom in the use of 
Exploitation Capital—producing, as it did, the “ white 
slavery” of Lancashire—that even the Parliament of 
property owners was constrained to interfere, and by the long 
succession of Factory Acts, Mines Acts, Workshop Acts, 
Railways Regulation Acts, Merchant Shipping Acts, Truck 
Acts, and ever so many more—called by Sir James Graham, 
significantly enough, “ Jack Cade legislation ’—to bring 
back once more the idea of property as being not absolute 
ownership, but only a jurisdiction which could be restricted 
here and limited there, just as Parliament (without com- 
pensation, be it noted) might choose. We are now living, 
as regards “ private property in the instruments of pro- 
duction,” at any ate in the most efficiently organised 
industries, under what has been aptly called a “Triple 
Control.” The capitalist, who still imagines that he can 
**do what he likes with his own,” has to realise, on re- 
flection, that he shares the jurisdiction with the Govern- 
ment on the one hand, with its factory and sanitary in- 
spectors; and with the trade union on the other, with its 
enforcement of standard conditions of employment. In the 
sweated industries this triple control is still in a rudimentary 
form, and the capitalist is permitted to degrade the con- 
ditions of employment in such a way as to become himself 
parasitic on the health of the nation. But decade after 
decade shows an advance, both in trade union resistance and 
Governmental intervention, in the protection of the standard 
of life of the wage-earner. The Trade Boards Act of 1909 
is only one of the latest instances of this transference of 
jurisdiction over the instruments of production from private 
capitalists to statutory committees of representatives of 
employers and employed, presided over by a representative 
of the public. 

It may not be too fanciful to suggest that what history 
shows us, as regards property in exploitation capital, is a 
succession of jurisdictions. The jurisdiction of the manor 
and the gild gradually gave place to the growing jurisdiction 
of the King and his law courts and taxing officers on the one 
hand, and to the jurisdiction of the county justices and the 
municipal corporations on the other. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries there grew up a distinctly capi- 
talist jurisdiction, exercised by the new freedom of landlord 
and plutocrat. What is now proceeding—and what, in fact, 
Socialism means—is merely the steady and gradual encroach- 
ment of yet another jurisdiction, that of the people at 
large, exercised through the town council and the House of 
Commons on the one hand, and through the trade union 
and the Co-operative Movement on the other. The economic 
justification for this transference of jurisdiction (or trans- 





formation of property) is, as we have described in our pre- 
ceding article, the “ Law of Rent.” The land and capital 
of a community are—just as much as the air and water of 
a community—the means by which it lives ; and the most 
orthodox economists to-day warn us that to permit one set 
of men to “ own” these indispensable means of existence is 
inevitably to enable this “ propertied class” to keep the 
rest of the community in economic subjection, in such a 
way as to compel them to cede an enormous part of the 
product as the tribute which we call rent, interest, dividends, 
or what not. Socialists object to this subjection. They 
believe that the democratically organised community will, 
with the growth of public spirit and the advance of political 
science, find it increasingly possible to transfer the juris- 
diction over all forms of exploitation capital from private 
persons to representatives of the community in the ways 
and under the conditions that we shall in subsequent articles 
describe. To the extent that this transfer takes place, 
Socialism certainly does contemplate the “ abolition of 
private property” in this or that form of exploitation 
capital, just as we have, in the United Kingdom, already 
successively “abolished” private property in human 
beings, in the means of transmission of letters and tele- 
grams, in telephones, and, in most localities, also in elementary 
schools, in waterworks, in docks and harbours, in urban 
tramways, in gas and electric lighting works, and in other 
forms of capital that have been “ collectivised.” 

Will the property owner get compensation? On this 
point, curiously enough, there is no difference, in principle, 
between Socialists and anti-Socialists, however much they 
may differ in the application of the principle. We all agree 
that any failure to fulfil the “ established expectations ” of 
any individual or class of individuals is in itself a pain and 
an evil to be avoided where possible, and where inevitable to 
be as far as practicable mitigated. This fact has unfor- 
tunately not restrained, and does not even now restrain, 
the propertied class from quite seriously upsetting the 
“ established expectations *’ of the manual worker whenever 
profitable use can be made of a new machine or a new process 
whereby he is ousted from employment. In the application 
of this wholesome principle of reverence for established 
expectations Socialists will undoubtedly differ from Con- 
servatives. They will pay as much respect to the estab- 
lished expectations of the man whose livelihood is his 
occupation as to him whose food and raiment are paid for 
out of rents and dividends, But in many such cases there 
is already agreement between all political parties. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has suggested that we should 
pay compensation when the “ transformation of property ”’ 
is effected by public health and factory legislation, or by 
changes in taxation. When, however, we propose to bring 
to an end (in Scotland) the grant of licences to sell alcoholic 
liquors, we allow what is called a “ time limit,” a period 
during which the licensee can prepare for the change. When 
(in England) we want to bring his licence suddenly to an 
end we pay him its value in cash, but we straightway levy 
this ‘‘ compensation ” on those who remain in the business ! 
If we want to take over the whole of any particular kind of 
property (such as telephone plant)—still more, if we merely 
expropriate a single property owner—we give full and some- 
times exorbitant compensation, virtually in Government 
bonds bearing interest. We then levy, by income tax and 
Death Duties on all the propertied class, enough revenue to 
pay the interest on the Government’s debt to particular 
property owners, much as if they were dispossessed licensed 
victuallers. In one or other of these ways, it may safely be 
predicted, full consideration will be given to the “ estab- 
lished expectations ” of every expropriated property owner, 
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and even to those of his children then in being. But 
against the permanent interests of the community the 
unborn have no rights. With the growth of morality, 
public and private, it will become increasingly clear that 
the worst and most certainly demoralising provision that a 
father can make for his children is to rear them in the 
expectation that they will be able to live on the labour of 
their fellow-men without rendering any equivalent service 
to the community. For any healthy adult to pass his days 
in idleness or amusement on the tribute that he can levy 
on his fellow-citizens the new statesman will have nothing 
but condemnation, and he will certainly seek, by taking 
thought and by using all the devices that political science 
can suggest, to render such anti-social conduct, as regards 
any future generations of citizens, impracticable. 


Correspondence 
MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Tur New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—You say in a leader note in your last issue that the reason for 
the defeat of the Dickinson Bill is militancy. It is true that militancy 
is a very heavy handicap, but I am hopeful that before long we may 
win the race, even with that handicap added to all the others. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald made a point of first-class importance (in meeting 
the Prime Minister's contention that there was ** no demand ”’) when he 
said party men had done little advocacy, even when they favoured 
the reform, because they were so party-ridden. Of course it is pre- 
posterously untrue to say the question has not been “ before the 
country,” just because neither of the two largest parties have put it 
before the country. It has been discussed even to nauseation ; but 
the work, until lately, has been almost entirely done by women and un- 
political, or at least non-party, men. And the W.S.P.U. certainly have 
done their very best to discourage prominent politicians from speaking 
on women’s suffrage. But the Labour men are of tougher stuff than 
the men of the other parties, and at every election where a Labour man 
stands, women’s suffrage now takes front rank among the subjects upon 
which he educates the electors. That is why suffragists should support 
the men of even so small a party as Labour, because they put their 
principles into practice, and will gradually shame the Liberals. (The 
Nationalists seem incapable of honest shame ; God save Ireland !) 

One has to admit that a man must have some nerve to endure the 
buzzing of the waspish interrupters, but if he will follow the firm 
examples of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Anderson and other 
sensible men, he will attain toit. The Liberals have, moreover, a hard 
job, because for years they have encouraged their stewards and agents 
in blackguarding the women, and that spirit takes some living down. 
But it can and will be done by any Liberals who have the root of the 
matter in them. Women have liad such a drilling in every variety of 
hooliganism and interruption from men that they have mastered their 
nerves, and they can assure members of Parliament that one’s success 
is in direct proportion to one’s conviction and honesty. Yours, ete., 

H. M. Swanwick. 

Kew. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Si1r,—In his letter on the W.S.P.U. in your current issue, Mr. Harben 
says: “ The W.S.P.U. has held more propaganda meetings, and raised 
more money in the last two or three years than any other political 
organisation.”” May I point out that this statement is not quite 
accurate. The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, during 
the past year raised over £40,000 to the £23,000 or so—I am not sure 
of the exact figures, but I am not under-stating the sum—traised by the 
W.S.P.U. 

As for the propaganda meetings of the N.U.W.S.S., they run into 
thousands. 

Mr. Harben, in the beginning of the paragraph from which I quote, 
also says; ‘in matters of this kind, as you rightly opine, numbers do 
not matter much.” That may be true academically, but numbers do 
appeal to the Man in the Street, who, as an elector, is all-powerful ; 
and as a Constitutional Suffragist I should like to point out that 
* militant ” and “ suffragist ’’ are not synonymous terms, but that the 
non-militant and law-abiding suffragists are numerically much stronger 
than the militants. That the W.S.P.U., though comparatively speak- 
ing a small, is not by any means “ an insignificant body,” is borne out 
by the fact that by their actions during the past eighteen months its 


members have helped to retard the success of the great cause which 
they themselves have so much at heart. I am, yours, etc., 
K. M. Lovpon. 
(IIon. See. Edinburgh National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage.) 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Not long ago several newspapers devoted much space to the 
latest militant outrage, the firing of the old cannon at Dudley Castle. 
** Votes for Women ” was painted on the cannon, and the evidence of 
suffragette guilt was complete. It now appears, though little publicity 
has been given to the fact, that it was not the work of suffragettes at 
all, but a prank by male students of Birmingham University, who got 
off without punishment. What one would like to know is—how many 
other so-called suifragette outrages are the work of young rowdies, or 
of people who wish to bring the suffrage cause into discredit. It is 
significant that nearly all the so-called bombs are carefully arranged 
not to go off, and we have all heard of the agent provocateur and his 
methods of manufacturing outrages. Putting him out of the question, 
it is obviously quite easy for anyone to leave a copy of Votes for Women 
or The Suffragette on the scene of the outrage, and the newspapers do 
the rest. In the Dudley case we have a clear proof that this has been done, 
and this is quite as important as that the militants have been proved 
guilty in a proportion of other cases. Unfortunately there is generally 
some silly woman at the local W.S.P.U. headquarters who plays into 
the hands of the other side by not disclaiming responsibility for the 
latest ** outrage.” 

I detest militant methods as useless and mischievous, but I like fair 
play, and feel it is time to ask whether all the outrages are genuine. 

Yours, etc., 
ANDREW J. HERBERTSON. 
Oxford, May 10th, 1913. 


CAN HOME RULE BE COMPROMISED ?}- 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—As one who has been somewhat intimately involved in_the 
Irish question for a quarter of a century or thereabouts, I wish, in the 
first place, to thank you for the tone in which it has been discussed in 
We have plenty of Unionist and Home Rule organs, in 
each of which, since the days of Isaac Butt, the problem has been 
handled in the most able and—to its own side—convincing way. But 
the simple fact remains that the crisis is now upon us, with a respite of 
perhaps twelve months, and after all this talk the British public has no 
more notion of the grave significance of the position than it had when 
both parties agreed in pooh-poolting the idea of Home Rule. I happen 
to be an Irish Unionist by race and by conviction, but I have friends in 
both camps, and I think I understand and respect the convictions of 
both. Assuming that the British people, deliberately and on con- 
sideration, decide to confer the governance of all Ireland on the 
Nationalist party—that is to say, on a caucus sitting in Dublin and 
governed by secret societies, lay and clerical—I admit that the position 
of Ulster is politically no longer tenable. I think that we ought to have 
a direct and exclusive vote of the British people on the question, but 
here again I must admit that that is no part of ** our time-honoured 
Constitution.” A majority elected on one issue, or jumble of issues, 
ean decide on any and every other issue, and there is an end of it so far 
as Parliament is concerned. What you and your correspondents seem 
alone to have discerned is that we have here an issue quite beyond and 
above the game of barter between Parliamentary groups, and that our 
Government—that is to say, the “ harmless Earl and the innocent 
Essayist *’ to whom have been assigned the salaries of office in Ire!land— 
have nothing to suggest. 

I know something of the “ separatist ’’ feeling—I believe the word 
was Mr. Gladstone's before he found salvation and votes by repudiating 
it—that prevails over the greater part of Ireland. I have considerable 
sympathy with it when I recall the abominable injustice of the 
English government of Ireland through the centuries. But I also know 
something of the feeling of the Imperial colony in Ireland, and I know 
that the proposed handing of them over to the tender mercies of the 
Dublin Caucus is a thing that they will not submit to without bloodshed. 
Here it may be convenient to dispose of two conventional fallacies. 
First, that ** Ulster” protested, luridly and rhetorically, against the 
Church and Land legislation of 1869-70 and then ** took it lying down.” 
As a matter of fact, the majority of those in Ulster who are now orga- 
nised to oppose Home Rule were in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Land and 
Church legislation. The bulk of the opposition came from the remnants 
of the “ascendancy” party, which had long before governed and 
exploited Ireland under their Dublin Parliament of evil and corrupt 
memory. The second fallacy alleged by those ignorant of Irish history 
is that Ulster in 1798 was ** Nationalist,’ and will be so again. The 
fact, of course, is that the * Colonist *’ Ulster was for a decade or so 
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wildly Republican, Revolutionary, Cosmopolitan, and Internationalist, 
as was the fashion of the * Intellectuals * of the time. When Ulster, 
in 1798, saw that the guiding impetus of the insurgents of the South 
was racial and sectarian rather than cosmopolitan, Ulster drew out and 
has remained out ever since. 

And, believe me, she will remain * out.’ I cannot fairly claim space 
to go into details, but if you or any of your correspondents wish such a 
discussion I will welcome it. As I have said, the Ulster position— 
assuming that England supports the Government—is “ politically ”’ 
untenable. But Ulster, strange as it may seem to politicians, has never 
put much faith in polities. Ulster, for better or for worse, is somewhat 
Cromwellian—or, perhaps I should say, John Knoxian—in its texture. 
Ulster has convictions. Convictions, you may say, are generally wrong ; 
but they are there and must be reckoned with. And Ulster—colonist 
Ulster, that is to say—will fight very hard before she gives up her racial 
convictions. Assume that Ireland—the old Ireland of the tribes—has 
reasons—racial, social, religious, and historical—which forbid her to 
aecept permanently the domination of English public opinion. Does it 
not sometimes occur to Englishmen, who—to save themselves trouble, 
as they vainly think—adopt this view, that there is another Ireland, 
not a landlord or plutocratic Ireland, but a democratic and peculiarly 
virile and energetic Ireland, which will not have the domination of the 
tribal Ireland at any price ? We recognise and respect such problems 
in the Balkans: why not in Ireland, which, hardly less than the 
Balkans, has been the meeting place of the nations ? 

Personally, I still believe that the best solution of the Irish question 
was that which was arrived at—it must be admitted in a lamentably 
halting, corrupt, and irresolute manner—in 1800. But I bow to facts, 
and I admit that we are in a minority. There seems, therefore, no 
reason why the suggestion of a compromise should not be adopted if 
there are, in either party, men of sufficient character and capacity to 
carry it out. Ireland, the old tribal Ireland that wants to seclude 
herself in her historical past, must be allowed to do so. But she has no 
right to muffle and smother that portion of the island which, for better 
or for worse, looks to the future and not to the past. Industrialism, as 
it has developed in Belfast, is not a lovely thing and it cannot last. But, 
at its worst, it is miles ahead of the ready-money, Tammany organisa- 
tion that dominates the rest of Ireland. If England, in its wisdom, 
decides that one portion of the country shall be handed over to the 
clerical reaction, let it at least decide that those who wish to continue in 
the main current of European progress shall still have their share in 
it.—Yours, etc., . . 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—In your article last week on mental deficiency you rightly 
pointed out that the education clauses are among the most valuable of 
the amended Government Bill. But do they go far enough ? Is it not 
of the very essence of feeble-mindedness, as distinct from imbecility, 
to be, not incapable of learning, but of exceeding slowness in acquiring 
knowledge of any sort? Hence no really feeble-minded person, 
whether boy or girl, can be made fit to earn his livelihood by his six- 
teenth birthday. Does it therefore follow that these young people 
should be segregated for life? Some of us think emphatically not. 
What might be done as an alternative—what the Bill could still quite 
easily do—is to authorise the education authorities to provide con- 
tinuation schools for the feeble-minded till they are at least eighteen, 
possibly even twenty-one—.e., simple technical instruction for boys and 
housewifery for girls. In this way these afflicted young people would 
continue to enjoy that general supervision as to manners and morals 
that attendance at any school confers, the most critical years of their 
adolescence would be guarded and directed, and, in the end, thanks to 
the training, a proportion at least would be in a position, wholly or 
partially, to support themselves. By these means also working-class 
parents would be helped to look after their own children, instead of 
being condemned to seeing them forcibly removed from their care. 

At the present such training is beyond the reach of all save a very 
few, and the enforced idleness which is the outcome of incapacity is 
the cause of half the mischief. Keep the feeble-minded employed, and 
the risk of their coming “in contact’ with the law will be vastly 
diminished. Philanthropic effort has abundantly proved that they do 
respond in a considerable measure to suitable teaching. Certainly 
feeble-minded girls, of whom, as a Poor Law guardian, I have had a 
good deal of experience, if carefully trained for a year or two in domestic 
work, are often quite capable of keeping situations at from £12 to £15 
a year. Kindly treated, they are usually hard-working, docile, and 
pleasingly free from the flightiness that the old-fashioned mistress 
deplores in the modern servant-girl. I have in my mind as I write 


several of these girls who are doing well in service, girls who, having 
been in the workhouse, might easily, under the new Bill, find them- 
selves ‘** segregated ”’ for life, but who have had the good fortune to be 
trained by private agencies. 


What is true of girls should prove equally 





true of boys, many of whom have well-developed manual powers 
though hopelessly dull at * book learning.” That, whatever we do, a 
certain proportion of the mentally deficient will have to spend long years 
in State-supported institutions, and that here and there forcible 
detention will be desirable, goes without saying, also that where deten- 
tion is necessary, almost any institution would be preferable to the 
wards of the mixed workhouse. None the less, detention should surely 
be the last and not the first—and only—alternative. In the name of 
common sense let us begin by educating and not by segregating; but 
if we are to educate to any purpose it must be for a far longer period 
than the Bill, in its present shape, sanctions.—Yours faithfully, 
May 12th. V. M. Crawrorp. 





To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Anyone who has had any experience of the working of a rescue 
home, penitentiary, or shelter for women and girls will know that 
adequate provision for the mentally deficient would rob such places of 
the majority of their inmates. Our charitable institutions, as well as 
our prisons and workhouses, are filled by the hundred thousand feeble- 
minded to whom we are forbidden by law to give the only succour that 
will meet their need. Every day feeble-minded women are sent by 
philanthropists to Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, and other hospitals and 
homes, to be delivered of children like themselves whom they are not 
capable of bringing up: these go to certificated foster-mothers, to 
homes for imbeciles or for the deformed (in a great many cases they are 
physically as well as mentally deficient), or are educated at the special 
schools provided by the education authorities. To what purpose are 
these special schools ? At the age of sixteen the unfortunate creatures 
are turned out to the “ liberty” of the streets, to be the victims of their 
own helplessness and the wickedness of others. At a shelter with which 
I had to do for some years a feeble-minded gir! came back regularly 
every year for five years to await her confinement. She was gentle, 
tractable, and happy while in the home, wretched at the thought of 
leaving, but her parents demanded her return and she acquiesced—they 
had the law on their side—and back she went regularly to provide fresh 
material for philanthropy. And this is only one example of thousands. 
It is the experience of every rescue worker that the majority of girls 
who come under their influence are not wicked but weak-minded, 
immature, broken creatures from thirteen and upwards, totally blind 
to the meaning of the maternity that has been forced upon them. At 
present nothing can be done to help them. There is no law by which 
such a girl might be kept in a home to lead a peaceful, tranquil, and, in 
her small way, a useful life, and therefore because there is no law she 
has become a danger to society. 

It does not seem to be impossible to find a solution to the problem. 
Any hospital nurse, matron of a penitentiary, outdoor rescue worker, or 
some such person with first-hand knowledge, unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, would find one in half an hour. These people are all of one 
opinion, and it is something like this : There should be colonies for the 
feeble-minded arranged on the principle of Lady Henry Somerset's 
cottage homes for inebriates at Duxhurst, places where they can live 
cheerfully, working as far us they are able at every kind of trade, 
places where they can be sheltered from evil persons who use them for 
their own ends, sheltered by the law—for these homes would be com- 
pulsory and residence in them would not be a matter for the feeble- 
minded themselves or for their relations to decide. For my part, I 
would be content to let the House of Commons continue to argue about 
the fate of the feeble-minded male if I could save the women and girls 
from the hell to which they are at present doomed, if I could keep the 

children under sixteen who are still in the special schools from the death 
of that liberty which is forced upon them, and, more than all, if I could 
stop the mad influx of maimed and anguished life that is at present 
poured in so profusely and yet so unwillingly upon the world.—Yours, 
etc. MapBeL DEARMER. 


HOMER AND PRIMITIVE ART 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—I agree with a great deal that Mr. Sinclair says in his article 
on re-reading Homer ; but I wish he had not made some old mistakes 
about what is called primitive art. In the first place, though every- 
thing about Homer is conjecture, it is not unlikely that he, or whoever 
wrote the Homeric poems, was one of the first to practise the art of 
poetry. Rather those poems, like the paintings of Michelangelo and 
Titian, are the culmination of a long period of verse making, and have 
@ great experience and tradition of art behind them. It is likely 
enough that Homer in his own time was criticised as an unwholesome 
intellectual, who loved ugliness and squalor for its own sake, and who 
babbled about a minx like Nausicaa, when he ought to have followed 
the example of older and greater men, and been content to describe the 
heroism of heroes. Mr. Sinclair says that his heroes are a eet of ex- 
tremely greedy, jealous, vain, capricious and cowardly schoolboys, and 
that his gods are no better. That is the very complaint that was made 
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against Euripides in his own time, and it is one of the reasons why we 
find him so interesting now. It was probably made against Homer 
also until he became a kind of Bible ; and if it is to be revived now it 
must be made also against the modern writers whose heroes are not 
entirely heroic, those very writers whom Mr. Sinclair admires. 

The fact is that Homer, like Shakespeare, has been made to seem 
dull by the people who praise him, and still more by the people who 
translate him. The very word Homeric implies to most people 
just that kind of dullness which we all think that we ought to admire, 
and which we suppose that everyone of taste does admire, but which is 
not to be found in Homer himself, except when he falls into some old- 
fashioned (not primitive) convention. 

The fact is that no great work of art ever is primitive in the commonly 
used sense of the word. People think that Cimabué is historically 
interesting because he made well-meant, if clumsy, efforts to paint. 
He was really the last and greatest practitioner of a kind of art that had 
been slowly coming to perfection for about 800 years. After him 
Giotto made a revolution because Cimabué had exhausted that art. 
It only seems primitive or unskilful to those who do not understand its 
language. I myself suddenly understood that language one day when 
I happened to glance at the Rucellai Madonna, and for some time after 
that all Jater Florentine paintings seemed to me barbarous and old- 
fashioned. That was absurd, of course, but not more absurd than the 
notion that Cimabué is primitive. Most of the best primitive art has 
disappeared because it was experimental and later artists did better. 
Indeed, if you want to study primitive art you must look for it among 
the most “* advanced ” works of your own time There you will find 
the experiments not yet forgotten which may lead to masterpieces in 
the future or may lead to nothing. At any rate, don’t look for it in 
Homer, who was about as primitive as Pheidias or Mozart.—Yours, etc., 

A. CLuTTon Brock. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—Having for some twenty-five years been engaged in conducting 
youth through the Classics, formerly Greek and Latin, and latterly 
English, French, German and Italian, I read Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
article on ‘“ Re-reading Homer” with the greatest delight. Each 
slash at the incubus which the educational authorities and tradition 
keep on our backs sent a gleeful shiver through my frame. Then in 
the last few lines he turns clean round, ranges himself with the enemy 
in one swing, and knocks me—classically speaking—all asprawl with, 
probably, a number of his backers. I have not read a single book 
from his list, and with the exception of about a couple probably never 
shall. 

But is Mr. Sinclair so simple as not to know that scores of such lists 
could be compiled, and the same question triumphantly asked at the 
end: ** How many of our University graduates have read all these 
books, etc.?”’ I really can’t imagine a weaker and simpler finish to 
a strong paper. 

Now consider the practice of our English Board of Education. They 
have cunningly devised an examination for all intending teachers, 
which they call “ testing in the knowledge of English books.” It con- 
sists mainly of selecting a number of short extracts from different 
authors of the last 400 years, and asking the juveniles who wrote them. 
It is, of course, perfectly plain that the examiner could, like Mr. Sinclair, 
stump every juvenile as well as the whole batch of teachers at any 
moment by going to books like Mr. Sinclair's, but this would make the 
absurdity too plain, and so the Board whispers with hand to mouth, 
“You will find most of the passages in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury.” 
The examination could be described as ** Limited Hide and Seek.” 

The whole position connotes muddiness as well as sluggishness of 
thought on the part of so-called educational experts, and Mr. Sinclair 
himself has not been able to keep in clear water. Here are one or two 
points. Hardly a person seems to have thought that the “ Science of 
Language”’ and the * Art of Literature” are as much distinct as 
acoustics and music. Mr. Sinclair is in the same stage, although as he 
leaves his Polish Trilogy out of his list of books of useful knowledge, 
he seems to have felt more than he has seen. Language as science 
demands the exercise of the reasoning faculties, while literature as art 
means the development and exercise of the feelings and emotions. 
This you cannot examine. All the waste of time over the Classics in 
our schools is caused by this confusion, along with that arising from 
the fact that middle-aged people are always trying to foist their middle- 
aged ideas on to juveniles. Hence the desire to teach Scripture as 
well as literary classics. A lady inspector visiting this school a short 
time ago criticised sharply a class of 13-year-olds, because she said 
they didn’t seem to realise the beauty of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
which they were reading. In conversation she said contemptuously 
that she had been unable to read more than a page or two of Mr. Mase- 
field’s Dauber ; Milton’s Paradise Lost was good enough for her. 

It would take a page or two to develop this theme. Mr. Sinclair has 


the best wishes of numbers of teachers in his attack on the hide-bound 
adherence to literary classics for schools.—Yours, etc., 


PAIDAGOGOS. 





CAESAR AND MR. SHAW 


To the Editor of Taz New STAtTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Shaw’s elaborate directions as to how, where and why to 
admire his plays in general, and Cesar and Cleopatra in particular, 
will, it is feared, leave his critics with their exasperating critical instincts 
still uneradicated. Mr. Shaw’s point to point defence of his historical! 
detail is irrelevant. What we want is a dramatic synthesis which shall 
convey an impressive and recognisable presentment of one of the 
world’s greatest figures, or on the other hand a frank and thorough- 
paced burlesque. Mr. Shaw’s play falls between the two stools. 

Though an ex-dramatie critic, I paid for my place, promising myself 
a great treat, but in fact I was sorely disappointed. It affected me as 
an impertinence, like sticking a clay pipe in the mouth of a statue of 
Jupiter. The fun seemed to me to be about on that level also. 
Cxsar may have had moments of imbecility, but to grumble over 
Ftatateeta’s every five minutes could hardly have been a characteristic 
piece of ineptitude. Mr. Shaw’s lack of sentiment for the mighty past 
and the mighty dead debars him from the serious handling of such a 
theme. His play has no “ atmosphere.” 

The last paragraph of Mr. Shaw’s article amounts to a phenomenon 
in the realm of “ taste.” Theatrical critics, it seems, are incapacitated 
by their lamb-like “‘ innocence’ from judging scenes of gallantry on 
the stage. ‘* If they met Cesar or Mahomet they would put them down 
as cold ascetics.” How does Mr. Shaw know? Perhaps he has made 
the same mistake about them as they have (so he says) about him. In 
any case he will probably allow French critics more experience, and I 
happen to remember what Le Temps wrote of Candida when pro- 
duced in Paris: ‘* Cet atmosphére n’est pas pour nos poumons, nos 
amants ne sont pas comme ¢a._ IIs poussent leur point. Ils montent 
& lassaut.” 

But is it really necessary to be an ‘ Ovid or a Don Juan ” in order to 
judge stage iove. Only up toa certain point on the road to its consum- 
mation does love afford material for art. After that point it is the same 
thing for Shakespeare or cattle-driver. On the stage that point arrives 
earlier than in the novel, and Ovid’s knowledge would be very little to 
the purpose. The man of imagination makes a little experience go a 
long way, and everybody knows that the worst way to get a critical view 
of anything is to jump into it up to the neck. The vulgar amorist 
loses more than he gains in the way of comprehension. 

IT once knew a theatrical critic who was a rake, but his criticisms 
would have been despised by Mr. Shaw when he wrote a play which 
held (or rather was held down on) the boards a few weeks; the love 
interest was of the purest spiritual high-falutin. So really you never 
can tell. ‘*‘ Whether the strength and continence that enable a man to 
be dignified and decent before the world are rooted in impotence is a 
question ” which may be left to Mr. Shaw to answer as it was left to 
him to propound. It is this Thersites touch in face of things that 
mankind has consented to atimire as beautiful and of good report 
that makes Mr. Shaw’s name detestable to many folk whose opinion is 
worth considering.—Yours, etc., 





E. B. McCormick. 
National Liberal Club. 


THE DISORDER IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 


S1r,—As the organiser of the Free Speech Demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square on May 4th, may I be allowed to give my version of the cause 
of the disorder that arose ? As the writer of your note in last week’s 
issue states, there was an attempt made by an unauthorised person to 
speak on the forbidden south plinth. At my request he refrained. 
Immediately afterwards another person began, and before I could reach 
him to ask him to desist he was pushed or pulled off the plinth by the 
police, and fell heavily on his arm and shoulder. Owing to this, to say 
the least, impulsive action, the crowd, unaware that speaking was not 
permitted on the south plinth, believed that the meeting was being 
deliberately broken up by the police, and became indignant and 
vociferous. Then the order to clear the Square was given, with the 
results described in your note. Had the police exercised a little more 
discretion in handling the unauthorised orator the meeting would, in 
my opinion, have passed off without any disturbance whatever. 

Yours, etce., 
Wa. STEPHEN SANDERS. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—In your issue of May 10th it is stated that nowhere was there 
a just report of the impressive Free Speech meeting at Trafalgar Square. 
As a spectator I, too, was amazed at the grossly inaccurate reports in 
most of the papers, but I would point out two exceptions, the Daily 
Citizen and the Manchester Guardians The Daily Citizen is quoted 
fully in this week’s Suffragette,—Yours, etc., 
KENNETH B. ALLEN. 
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Miscellany 
A REVOLT IN TOOTING 


Y 1960 the internal congestion of Westminster 
B Abbey had reached a critical stage. The influx of 
pretentious monuments and Cupid-besprinkled 
cenotaphs during the preceding five or six decades had 
by degrees come to oust, first the worshippers, and later 
the sightseers. There had been some considerable outcry 
in 1935 when the Abbey authorities had decreed that 
thenceforward services would be held in a large marquee 
permanently set up in Palace Yard “ for the greater 
convenience of the public.’” But when in 1960 an official 
bust-duster disappeared, and, after several days, his body 
was extracted from the tortuous labyrinths of sallow 
marble that filled the Abbey, and the Coroner’s verdict 
was one of “ starvation,” people began vaguely to feel 
that Something must be done. A powerful body of 
shopkeepers made overwhelming representations on the 
dire effects of the exclusion of the public from the 
national Valhalla, especially during the American season. 
It was impious ; it was even bad for trade. For which 
reasons the authorities took drastic measures and 
proceeded to weed out. 

About the year 1914 a Mr. George R. Sims, one of the 
makers of the public opinion of those days, had declared 
that nobody with a brain could live in a place with a 
name like Tooting. And humanity hearing his malison 
shuddered, and lived elsewhere. Then the unchanging 
laws of supply and demand arrived, and Tooting’s rents 
fell. Hence it was that later the Abbey authorities 
were able to secure at a ridiculously low figure a huge hall 
in that region of the south. Once, in its early days, 
ecstatic couples had rinked upon its asphalt floor, defying 
the completest mathematician to assign formule to 
their circumvolutions, and not infrequently were engage- 
ments broken off owing to injudicious subsidences. 
Later it had become a Cinema Palace, and those couples 
whose attachments had survived the ordeal of the rink 
came and beheld ‘‘ The Only Original Inferno, By Dante,”’ 
and were bereft even of the capacity of surreptitious 
hand-squeezing by the delirium tremens business from 
L’ Assomoir, with additions undreamt of by Zola. 
(They had swung the last of the Censors by that time.) 
Then it had stood deserted for some time. It was used 
as a stable, until motor traction abolished the horse. It 
was used as a garage until the dirigible abolished the 
It was used as a hangar until dirigibles 
had outgrown its capacity. It was lastly used as a 
revival hall, until the aforesaid laws of supply and 
demand had left none to be revived. Then the Abbey 
discovered it. 

Through a long winter men from the Unemployed 
Training Depét at the Garden Suburb came and toiled 
unceasingly. The authorities had decided to evict a 
few thousand mediocrities and allow the graven images 
of the remainder to abide, as a special warning to futurity. 
A Departmental Committee of the Board of Education 
(the Local Government Board was abolished in 1915) 





sat on the Abbey doorsteps and sang “ Tooting "’ in glad 
unison as the tombstones came to light (the interior was 
in darkness, as for many years it had been impossible 
to clean the windows). A hundred effigies remained ; 
the rest were adjudged representative of mediocrity 
and sent into exile. 

At last the transplantation was completed. The hall 
at Tooting, vulgarly designated “‘ The Bustery,”’ bore a 
hugh external placard: “‘ Westminster Abbey, Special 
Annexe. Admission Free ; Descendants, Threepence.” 
Then the trouble began. 

As everyone knows, ghosts are free to walk at will only 
on one night of the year, the Night of St. John. For 
three months the spirits of the mediocrities met in 
Tooting, whither they had been perforce removed with 
their statues, in solemn conclave and gave each other 
mediocre advice. They resented their expulsion, but 
still more bitter were their animadversions against the 
unexpelled. In sheer spite they planned an invasion, 
a counter-eviction, a triumphant dispossession, a re- 
vendication . . . (some at least of the Annexed had been 
Frenchmen). The Night of St. John gave them their 
opportunity. Silently they left the Annexe at midnight 
and stalked along the Tooting Broadway. Swiftly they 
strode, for their exeat terminated at cockcrow. They 
knew not that the Removal of Nuisances (Slumber 
Disturbances) Act, 1959, had extinguished cock-crowing. 
And then, at the corner of Trinity Road, they un- 
expectedly met a motor-bus, one of the few survivors 
of the species. 

A mediocre general’s ghost commanded its immediate 
capture. ‘“’Twill save an hour,” he whispered. (He 
forgot he was both invisible and inaudible to humanity.) 
The ghostly legion swarmed around the vehicle, climbed 
into and on to it, crowded and overcrowded it, and yet 
it moved on as if nothing had happened. 

But the driver and the conductor and the solitary 
passenger (a municipal theatre season-ticket inspector) 
gave no attention. Even when the mediocre general (who 
had blundered into a limited fame by mistaking, in the 
heat of battle, his left for his right, and thereby sur- 
prising the enemy) shook his fist and excitedly called 
on the driver to reverse ; even when a Court poet’s wig 
(time of Charles II.) fell off under the hair-raising in- 
fluence of the aforesaid general’s emotion, neither the 
driver nor the conductor stirred. The tide of commands 
and imprecations rose higher and higher, but the con- 
ductor made no move, save absent-mindedly to punch 
an imaginary ticket. Then one of the ghosts, an early- 
Victorian poetess, began to weep. “ They have for- 
gotten us,” she sobbed ; “ we are nought to them.” In 
chivalry and wrath her Caroline fellow-passenger 
poet took up her cries. The psychology of ghosts is 
simple: being, literally, all psyche, they are extremely 
impressionable. In less than a minute all ghostly 


Tooting re-echoed their ululations. 

They lost heart and became disorganised. And, 
when the driver mechanically pressed his horn, they mis- 
took it for the cock-crow, and returned in sorrow. They 
sit in deep abjection to this day, dimly feeling they must 
Jutius WEsT. 


forever remain in Tooting. 
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COURAGE 


OT when the danger mutters in the distance, 
And we, 
Ashamed to flee, 


Yet supplicate it come 
No nearer home— 
Not then the call for uttermost resistance. 


Nor when (the boon in irony conceded) 
We know 
That we must go 
To meet that fearful test, 
Or lose life’s best— 
Not even then is faith’s last outpost needed. 


But when, the peril dared, we seem the master 
Of fate, 
And celebrate 
The spirit’s lordly power, 
Then—then the hour 
Of victory or ultimate disaster. 


Then, in the swirl and sickness of reaction, 
The dark, 
And the Jost mark, 
Who with the winds of doubt 
Veers not about, 
Has won his spurs of God, in that inaction, 
V.H. FrigpLaENDER. 


ADVENTURE 


E climbed to the top of the tram-car, and sat 

H down on the back seat. There was a certain 

grimness in his look, such as one sees on the 

lace of a man who has made up his mind to do some 
work that is likely to be unpleasant. 

“I shall go in,” he said to himself, compressing his 
itps, “* and if he says anything to me about it, I shall tell 
him straight out that I took a day off because I wanted 
to. SeeifI don’t! That’s what I'liteil him! Ishan’t 
lie about it!” 

He reflected on the miserable spirit that would be 
shown by the other chaps were they in his situation. 
Morrison would be sure to snivel, and say : “ Please, sir, 
I’ve had a domestic bereavement !"’ and Green would 
stutter with nervousness, and say that he had had a bad 
headache, or that his wife had had another, and that he 
hoped they would overlook it this once. . . . Snivellers ! 
None of that for him! He was human same’s they 
were! He had impulses same’s they had.... He 
remembered to have read somewhere that William 
Sharp once stayed away from the bank in which he was 
employed, and when asked for an explanation had said : 
“IT went into the country to hear the cuckoo call!” 
Something like a man, he was. . 

It was not as if he had ever done anything before. He 
hadn't; but all the same he was human same’s they 
were, and it was not human to go and work in a stuffy 
shop on a fine morning like yesterday was. What a fine 
day it had been!. The air was clean and clear even at 
Chalk Farm, and the trees were covered with young, green 





leaves, and the sparrows were making a devil of a jolly 
noise. . . . Well, could anyone blame him for turning 
away from the Holborn emporium to seek the joyfulness 
of Hampstead Heath? Could they, now? Of course 
they couldn't! Not if they was human same’s he was ! 
If Toft, the shopwalker, beast that he was, said anything 
to him, he'd jolly well say something to Toft. Toft 
wasn’t everybody, though he might think he was. Of 
course, they might sack him. . . . Well, what if they 
did ? He was human same’s they were, and if they chose 
to sack a chap for being human—well, that just showed 
the sort of firm they were. He could get employment 
elsewhere. 

Anyhow, yesterday was worth the risk of the sack. 
Jolly fine it had been. Of course, he couldn’t explain 
why it was that he had gone to the Heath instead of 
to the shop. Must have been impulse. Just impulse. 
That was it. Impulse! He had climbed to the top of 
a tram-car, and had paid his fare—three ha’pence, it 
was—and then the impulse came, and before he quite 
knew what he was doing he was off the car and walking 
towards the Heath. It was a pity about the three 
ha’pence. ... And if he had gone to the shop, what 
would he have done? Put on a ridiculous frock-coat, 
its lapels full of pins, and spent the day selling stuff at 
two-three a yard to women who didn’t seem to realise 
that he was human same’s they were. Women! Huh! 

He'd have had to help them to make up their 
silly minds. ‘“* We're selling quite a lot of this shade, 
madam ! ” or ‘‘ I think you'll find this suit your purpose, 
madam!” or “Mmm! No-o, madam, I don’t think 
that’s quite what you want. This is more like it!” or 
“ Shall I send it for you, madam? No trouble at all, 
madam. What name and address, please?” or “* Any- 
thing else to-day, madam? No! Theng-cue!” That 
on a day like yesterday! The smell of stuff at two-three 
a yard on a day like yesterday! . . . 

He had stood on the Spaniards’ Road, and had seen 
the pinnacles of City churches shooting up into clouds 
of smoke and mist. ‘‘ Didden look bad, neither!” 
And had looked towards the little humpy hills at Harrow 
that seemed like cushions for the sky. He had thrown 
stones into the Round Pond, and had set a dog barking 
furiously, to the consternation of an elderly lady. He 
had wandered round the ambling lanes, and had gaped 
at the cottage where Byron lived and the place where 
Keats heard the nightingale. He had seen a great 
blackbird. . . . and then he had plucked whinblossoms, 
not without fear that he might be offending against the 
bye-law which forbade malicious injury to trees, shrubs, 
plants, ete. 

‘* But it ain’t malicious,”’ he said to reassure himself. 

He had crossed the horse-ride, and had thrown himself 
down on a high grassy place, and had rolled about and 
slept and dreamt, and then rolled about and slept and 
dreamt again. He had helped three boys to catch 
tiddlers in the ponds beyond the horse-ride, and had 
learned much of the habits of that fish and the respective 
value of a plain tiddler and a tiddler with a red throat. 
. .. Clay had got on his boots and trousers and on his 
hands, and once he slipped on a wet bank, and his foot 
went into the water. The boys laughed, and he laughed 
too, and a girl who went by—a jolly girl, with long hair 
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and bright eyes—laughed. Fine girl, she was. Looked 

nice! Not like the girls in the shop, white and yellow, 

and always got a headache... . 

again one day... . 

He had spent a fabulous sum on his midday meal at 
“The Bull and Bush”; but then what was the good of 
doing a thing like that unless it was done well ? Might 
as well enjoy yourself proper! He had given twopence 
to the waiter! ... And when the meal was over, no 
rushing back to the shop as if you hadn’t got a minute 
to spare. He had strolled about the heath quietly and 
comfortably, smoking a cigar that cost fourpence. It 
was a good cigar, too. He could tell that because the 
ash did not fall off for a long time. . . . 

He remembered that he sat on a fallen tree for a while 
and watched some children playing cricket, and once he 
ran and fielded the ball for them, and they asked him 
if he’d like a turn at the wicket, and when he’d looked 
round to see if anyone was watching he took the bat 

. and was bowled first ball. After that he had 

wandered into the Garden Suburb, and had cocked a 
critical eye at the houses. Not bad, they weren’t. He 
saw a girl in a floppy dress. . .. Of course, it was 
clever and all that, but floppy dress was not his style. 
He preferred the style of the girl who had laughed when 
he fell into the pond. Smart, she was. Her skirt fitted 
closely about her shapely limbs, and she had on a pair 
of fine silk stockings that you could see through. . . . 

“ That’s what I call a girl!” he said to himself, as he 
thought of her. “I mean to say, that’s a proper 
Stee. : 

When he came out of the Garden Suburb, he wandered 
aimlessly but contentedly about. He had found his 
way to the little zoo at Golder’s Hill, and had seen the 
kangaroo jump in the oddest fashion. There were queer- 
looking birds there, all coloured, and deer that came and 
nosed in your hand. . . . He had walked into Golder’s 
Park, and called for tea at the house that was formerly 
a mansion, but is now an eating-place. He sat there 
until the dusk came down, and then he walked about 
chi-iking a girl or two. . . At supper-time he had gone 
home; but he sat so long in his room thinking of the girl 
who had laughed when he fell in the pond that he forgot 
to go down to supper, and, rather than disturb Mrs. 
Carson, he went out to get something to eat. Chalk 
Farm had an ugly look last night, and it reeked! He 
had suddenly become depressed and unhappy, and had 
had a strange inclination to cry... . 

_ Well, all that took place yesterday. Now for Toft! 
Of course the firm would be wild when they knew, and, 
after all—well, he was human same’s they were. Speak- 
ing strictly, he ought not to have stayed away from the 
shop. He was prepared to admit that. But there was 
an excuse for him. He hadn’t had much of a life. . . . 
How would they like it, eh ? The stink of stuff at two- 
three a yard all day! How would they like it? If 
Toft began bullying him! .. . 

He entered the shop, and when he had taken off his 
outdoor coat, and put on his official frock-coat, he pre- 
pared to enter his department. There was a heavy 
smell of carpet in the room. 

“Co, what a fug!”’ he exclaimed to himself. 
Toft eyed him severely. 


He'd go up there 





“ You didn’t turn up yesterday!” he said, as if he 
were giving news. ‘“ How is that ?” 

** No, sir, I——” 

“Eh?” 

“ The truth is, sir 

* Well?” 

* Please, sir, I wassen feelin’ very well!” 

“Oh! You ought to have sent a message. You 
know that, don’t you ?” 

“ Yessir! I’m sorry, sir!” 

“ Well, don’t let it occur again—see !—or you'll hear 
more about it! Look sharp, now; we're very busy!” 

“ Yessir! Thank you, sir! I'm very sorry!” 

“ All right. Get to your counter, will vou? There’s 
a lot to do!” 

** Yessir ! ” 

‘ Of course, we shall stop a day’s salary ! ”’ 

He looked up at Mr. Toft. ‘“ Yessir,” he said. 

St. Jonn G. Ervine. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


No. G6. Canon H. D. RAwns.Ley. 


Britannia mourns for good grey heads that fall, 
Survivors from our great Victoria’s reign ; 
For they were men ; take them for all in all, 


We shall not look upon their like again. 


Art 
JAPANESE FLOWER PAINTING 


\ YISITORS to the Academy—there are still som« 

people who so visit ; the backbone of the country, 

the Empire builders (in both senses), the Unknown 

Thousands, the Great Majority, for whom we write in hopx 

of their one day re-joining the minority—visitors, then, to 

the Academy, lift up your eyes and behold the beginning of 
the end. 

No scarlet tics or shocking hair, no raucous demand for 
votes, no hexagonal bipeds grinning through rhomboids of 
cut glass that shiver into bovine catastrophe on the horizon ; 
nothing sensational of that kind; only the slow and stealthy 
permeation of a tide the academical Canute or Manoel is 
powerless to withstand. 

How powerless! For there is treachery in the camp—the 
beach runs downhill to the land ! 

It may show itself merely in the half-bashful spreading of 
a Chinese shawl over a sofa, or in the reduction of the regula- 
tion prismatic flesh tint to an exercise in warm greys, but in 
almost every room you will see some evidence, however paltry, 
however seemingly harmless, of the Oriental invasion. 

And how much that means you little know or care, thank 
goodness. 

It means all the difference summed up for us in these two 
phrases: “ Japanese flower-painting,” and “ Still-life group,” 
or “nature mort,”’ as our more veracious friends have it. 
The first representing all that is most instinct with lissom 
vitality, with the perfection of grace, the strength of delicacy ; 
the second, everything that is ponderous and inert, formless, 
dowdy and dull. The first suggests an infinity of delight 
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struck out with a few rapid movements of the brush; the 
second, weeks of struggle in a half-dark room thick with the 
smell of dust and rotting vegetation. 

Here one is reminded of that story of the Chinese painter- 
sage and his youthful pupil, whom he one day found dis- 
tractedly pacing the garden, suffering from lack of subject. 
He had gathered an armful of various plants—roses, peonies, 
pine branches and others—only to fling them on the grass 
in despair. 

**T must travel,’ he said to his master; “I must find 
strange flowers and undreamed-of landscapes lit by a light 
we do not see here, where all is tame and vulgar.” The sage 
smiled and looked at him steadily for a long time. ‘ You 
have far to travel,’”’ he said at last, and without more words 
he went into the workshop, taking with him three blades of 
grass. When the student came in to eat his rice he caught 
his breath on the threshold, for there on a long piece of silk 
he saw a picture such as he imagined he would paint in the 
distant land where all was so different. There, breathed upon 
the golden strip, was the same indefinable grace of line and 
balance of mass of which he dreamed. And what did those 
three brush-strokes say ? 

How much more than he had ever learned at the University 
from all his professors. There in those three blades of grass, 
straining up always against an insufferable weight as it were 
of sleep, bent, but never broken, parted, but one in purpose 
and therefore united, cast down, but eternally triumphant, 
he saw, not only his way straight before him and the ever- 
lasting dominion of art over its tools, but the very meaning 
of the struggle and stress he called life; and beyond it to 
something eternally at peace because perpetually in har- 
monious rhythm: something that is immortal. 

“When do you leave?” asked the sage at the end of the 
meal. 

“T have started already,” said the boy, glancing at the 
picture. 

The master, glowing with that most rapturous joy known 
only of those shepherds who hear the voices of angels singing, 
smiled as he pressed the boy’s hand. 

‘“* We are there,” he said; “there is neither starting nor 
arrival. There is neither clean nor unclean; there is only 
sense and nonsense.” 

Here we have a statement of the truth we Westerners find 
it so very difficult to accept: the truth that the only value 
of art is its mental value—the intelligence used in its 
inception. 

It is, nevertheless, the truth impelling the advance guard 
of our painters so strangely to-day. You will not find them 
just yet at the Academy ; they do not in the least understand 
probably what they are in for, and cannot express even their 
unreasoned feelings intelligently. All the same, they are 
moved by this truth which modern art, as all art, has got to 
face and accept; nay, that eventually—remote as it may 
sound—the Academic visitor will have to face and accept. 
And how is it done ? 

Is there any recipe by which we can work? There is no 
recipe, ever, besides intelligence. We can see, however, to 
some extent what leads towards a saner mcthod. One 
obvious advantage the Oriental has over us is that he in- 
variably draws from memory, and incidentally Mr. Catterson 
Smith has proved at Birmingham that our own elementary 
school children can do excellently well in like manner with 
a few months’ intelligent training. 

It is plain that if one can work unhampered by continual 
reference to study or model, not only is the work more rapid, 
the contact more direct between thought and expression, 
but it will also be truer, more vivid and spontancous. 

And for this reason. 


With the model, whether flower or man, it is almost 
impossible to resist entirely the temptation to copy what one 
sees, and that is, of course, the devil, as far as art is con- 
cerned. One may start with an excellent idea, but after an 
hour with the model the artist is no longer ever thinking of 
his idea, his every faculty being exercised in making irrele- 
vant statements about the model. Must the model go then, 
as some aver, and as no doubt some of the Great Majority 
desire ? Surely not. 

For memory drawing, at any rate to the Oriental, does not 
imply what is sometimes referred to in our inconsequent 
phraseology as “* drawing from your imagination.” It is, on 
the contrary, a study of character much more intimate and 
intense than that of our own slipshod methods : for it must 
be so incisive as to reveal the most hidden and elusive ways 
of what the old classical Chinese painters called “* the life- 
movement of the Spirit through the rhythm of things.” 

How undignified seems our modern tinkering with what we 
call the “* science ” of sunlight, and how irrelevant, when we 
consider for a moment those paintings of two thousand years 
ago, devoid, perhaps, of “ science,” but infused with the 
eternal light of intelligent knowledge, each least delicate 
spray and tendril swaying in obedient harmony with the un- 
broken rhythm of the universe. 

Have our experiments with divided pigment and dusty 
atmosphere added anything to the knowledge available to 
Lin Pao of the second century, whose “ pictures of misty 
planes made men feel hot, while those swept by the north 
wind made them shiver”? And notice, we are not told that 
his pictures looked hot, but made men feel so—a very different 
thing, and one that visitors to the Academy would do well to 
remember. 

For we have here another important law obeyed by Eastern 
painters, i.e., that the function of art is not to imitate but 
to reveal, not to flatter but to praise. These irises of Hokusai, 
for instance, arranged one might say wilfully in a bizarre 
panel—so long and narrow—nevertheless make one feel not 
only the swift, succulent growth of the plant, with the serene 
spread of the flowers in the sun, but the very swirl and eddy 
of the little waves about its roots. Yet there is no water in 
the drawing at all, only a part of four leaves, one flower and 
a bud. 

Compare this and similar things with any European flower 
painting, and you may sce how paltry is the emotion raised 
by mere copying of facts. 

All these excellencies we so much admire in Japanese and 
Chinese painting may be referred to the exercise of Economy, 
and especially this last lesson we craftsmen are waiting for 
you Academy visitors to learn—namely, that just as you do 
not give your friends a biographical sketch on your “ At 
Home ” cards, interesting as they might find it, so you do not 
ask an artist to give you a treatise on botany when he throws 
a spray of wistaria across your fire-screen, or sprinkles your 





teacup with daisies. 

Try to believe that if he paints your wistaria blue he never- 
theless has a reason for so extraordinary a procedure, and 
is not necessarily unaware that the flower is usually mauve. 

Such efforts require, we know, both time and nerve, but 
even our own vote was not won in a day; and in the 
meantime there is still the Academy, where each year as you 
push through room after room you will sce the tide falling, 
falling (everything is topsy-turvy here) until at length it 
reaches “ The Line,”’ and by that time, no doubt, oh, British 
Backbone, your drawing-room will be full of autotypes of 
Oriental painting. 

Then cometh the end; but let us not be present at that 
awful last judgment of the Autotype. 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EMARKS recently made about parodies on this page 

R have elicited (I believe that is the correct word) a 
large number of letters from correspondents who 

have supplementary information to give. One points out 
that Meredith’s verse has been well parodied by Mr. Seaman ; 
another encloses a burlesque of Mr. Yeats’ poems. It is a 
good enough skit on Mr. Yeats’ matter, but in manner it is 
not so apt, though there is a certain charm about the lines : 


O Yeats, O wind-blown flame! . . . 
What is your little game ? 


Apparently, there being no indication to the contrary, this 
correspondent wrote the parody himself. Another gentle- 
man wants to know whether a parody on Locksley Hall, 
which appeared a few years ago in a Christmas annual, 
The Old Country, beginning “‘Comrades, leave me here a 
little, leave me here and let me doze,” can be found in any 
collection. I shall try and find it. It seems that the com- 
plaint is that the anthological experts have taken the verses 
at their word, thus acting on the principle of letting dozing 
parodies lie. 
* * * 


Mr. Francis Grierson’s new book of essays is issued by 
Mr. John Lane, who has taken over Mr. Grierson’s other 
books. Mr. Gricrson is a writer who has never reached 
the public he deserves ; in fact, until the English Review and 
the New Age began publishing his essays a few years since, 
not one educated Englishman in a thousand had ever heard 
of him. One obstacle in his way is the diversity in the 
quality of his writings. Some of his books contain journalistic 
sketches of men and things that were never worth reprinting, 
and essays which are little more than strings of common- 
places. But the best things in such a book as Modern 
Mysticism are extraordinarily penetrating in their insight 
into the nature and conditions of art, and there are passages 
in The Valley of Shadows, his finest work, that for sheer 
musical beauty and vividness of ocular impression excel 
anything since Pater. One feels as one reads such passages 
that English prose is capable of uses to which no one has 
ever yet put it; that its possibilities have hardly begun to 
be exploited. 

* * * 


I hear that a scheme is in the air (very much in the air as 
yet) for the publication of a collected edition of the English 
poets. A complete Corpus is, of course, out of the question ; 
several hundred books of verse are published annually. But 
the idea is to collect, and issue uniformly, the works of every 
British poet who has ever loomed at all largely, either in his 
own time or in any other. It must be a hundred years ago 
that the last collections of the kind appeared; at least two 
appeared about that time, and they were pretty adequate 
with respect to the poets of the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, though not quite so satisfactory for 
earlier times. We have now disinterred, presumably, about 
all the good poetry of Elizabethan and Jacobean days, so 
that the defect could be remedied. The enterprise, if it 
comes off, will be a tremendous one; the work involved 
will be so great as to necessitate the employment of a large 
number of hands, and the size of the publication will approach 
that of the Encyclopedia Britannica. But, after all, the 
collection would be enormously useful; in its own limited 


sphere as useful as the D.N.B. One imagines that if the 
great initial outlay could be guaranteed and the work 
carried through, the thing would ultimately pay for itself. 
No decent public library could, in self-respect, refrain from 
buying it at whatever expense. A committee of editors and 
a guarantee fund are contemplated. After all, the venture 
is as much worth financing as certain musical enterprises 
recently indicated by Mr. Arnold Bennett—not the ones 
Mr. Francis Toye thought he meant, but the others. 


aS 3K * 


The fastidious are saying that it is about time that people 
stopped writing volumes of reminiscences about the late 
King Edward. The latest scribe is his motor-expert, who 
has churned out a collection of anecdotes and observations, 
many of them of incredible vapidity. He informs us that 
King Edward always sat on the off-side of a motor-car, and 
that at the end of a drive his ash-tray was almost invariably 
full of cigar ash. He also details in full the stern reprimand 
His Majesty delivered to an unfortunate courier who 
approached him with breath that smelt of onions. The 
offender faltered that the cook must have put onions in his 
soup, and was given a strong hint that it mustn’t happen 
again. Other interesting information is that the King 
frequently drank whisky outdoors, and used the word 
“damn” when moved. Lamentable wail of the royal 
ghost: “‘Save me from my servants.” Probably the 
barber in attendance will come next with the astonishing 
news that Edward VII. used to pass his hand over his head 
after having a hair-cut. It is easy to be a praiser of time 
past, and the name is not a title one desires to win. But, 
really, could such books as these ever have been published 
in any other age? Not that the publishers, or even the 
authors, are ultimately the persons to blame. It is the 
public first, last, and all the time that is the culprit. The 
more commonplace the gossip about royalties is, the better is 
a large portion of the public pleased. It is so snobbish that 
it wants to be continually convincing itself that kings and 
queens are actually like other human beings, and can even 
resent the smell of onions. 

* * * 


The publication (by Messrs. Constable) of The Diary of 
Li Hung Chang has been postponed until the autumn. 
Some time ago extracts from the diary were published by 
Mr. Garvin in the Observer. The old mandarin’s remarks 
about his travels in Europe and America were very free and 
easy, and his judgments uniformly shrewd. It is a pity 
that one of our modern snappers-up of unconsidered conver- 
sational trifles was not able to dog Li Hung Chang’s foot- 
steps during that tour, and note down his observations. He 
knew a considerable amount about the personalities he 
encountered, and took a charmingly vicious pleasure in 
saying embarrassing things tothem. If Lord A. was notori- 
ously on the worst of terms with Mr. B., Li, with eager child- 
like candour, would ask his lordship how his friend Mr. B. 
was. The diary in its complete form will be a thing to look 
out for. 

a * * 


Mr. Fifield’s cheap edition of Samuel Butler’s books will be 
reinforced at the end of this month by the publication, at 
five shillings, of his Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and 
Canton Ticino. The book will have a long introduction by 
Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, Butler’s literary executor, a whole 
new chapter, a descriptive index, and cighty-seven illustra- 
tions, mostly by Butler himself. 

SoLtomon Eac.e. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Goslings. By J. D. Beresrorp. Heinemann. 6s. 
Mr. Fleight. By Forp Mapox Huverrer. Howard 
Latimer. 6s. 


Everyone who has a recollection of The Hampdenshire 
Wonder will open Mr. Beresford’s new volume with a feeling 
of pleased anticipation, with a fecling of assurance that he 
will find therein an original theme treated in an original way. 
He will not be disappointed. In 7'he Hampdenshire Wonder 
Mr. Beresford set himself to the task of telling us what 
would happen to a Superman should such a being have 
the dire misfortune to be born into a world not made ready 
to receive him, and he performed it with quite remarkable 
success. One closed the book with a conviction that things 
would happen just as and not otherwise than the author 
declared they did happen. Here in Goslings he essays to 
depict the state of the world immediately after modern 
civilisation had received a shattering blow, a blow that 
pounded it to pieces and reduced what was left of civilised 
humanity, as nearly as it could be reduced, to primitive 
conditions. Mr. Beresford has a theory of the rise and fall 
of civilisations which, in an early chapter, he delivers from 
the mouth of one of his characters : 

Do you realise how some outside control has always diverted man’s 
progress ; how when nations have tended to crystallise into specialised 
governments, some eruption from outside has always broken it up ? 
You can trace the principle through all known history . . . there is 
some outside power which will not permit mankind to crystallise 
into an organism. From our human point of view, from the 
point of view of individual comfort and happiness, it would be of 
enormous benefit to us if we could develop a system of specialisation 
and swamp the individual in the community. And in times of peace 
and prosperity that is always the direction in which civilisation tends 
to evolve. But beyond a certain point—as the individualists have 
not failed to point out—that state of perfect government will lead to 
stagnation, degeneration, death. Now, in the little span of time that 
we know as the history of mankind, there has been no world-civilisa- 
tion. As soon as a nation tended to become over-civilised and 
degenerate, some other younger, more barbarous people flowed over 
them and wiped them out. . . . Well, we have now reached a condition 
when nations are in touch with one another and progress becomes more 
general. We are in sight of a system of European, Colonial and 
Trans-Atlantic Socialism, more or less reciprocal, and carrying the 
promise of universal peace. ... You can’t conceive... of any 
cataclysm that would involve a return to the old segregation of nations, 
and bring about a new epoch beginning with separated peoples evolving 


on more or less racial lines? . . . I considered and wondered if my 


theory was faulty. I was willing to reject it if I could find a flaw. .. . 
And then when I was in Northern China, seven weeks ago, I saw a 
solution so appalling, so inconceivably ghastly, that I rejected it with 
horror. 


Thrale’s rejection of that appalling solution was prema- 
ture. The shattering blow was struck. It was struck by 
a bacillus, a brand-new bacillus whose characteristics were 
quite unknown to bacteriological science. It developed to 
perfection in China, thence spread rapidly across Europe. 
The peculiar quality of it was that it killed the male sex 
only ; it did not decimate the men and boys, it wiped them 
out ; not one in ten thousand survived its attacks. Here in 
England the Government of the day made a supreme effort 
to prevent its ingress; they proposed that all the ports 
should be closed against ships coming from the Continent. 
But just at that moment the Opposition were in a particu- 
larly lively and bellicose mood. They had been out of office 
for a long time, and the opportunity of getting back again 
by means of a Government defeat was too tempting to be 
resisted. The “Closed Door” Bill was rejected in the 


House of Commons by a majority of nine—‘ the House was 
not crowded because a large number of people, including 
many membcrs of Parliament, were on their way to 
America *’—and the bacilli invaded in full force. 





In a few weeks London was not only a City of the Dead, it 
was a Dead City. Only three men, so far as this story tells, 
were left in or anywhere near it. Women and girl-children 
died, too, of course, in tens of thousands ; but they died not 
from the plague itself, but from starvation, misery, and 
fear. This is the aspect which the south-western district 
presented to the two Gosling sisters when they ventured 
forth from their house in Putney on a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion and in search of food. 


Near Hammersmith Broadway they saw a tram standing on the 
rails. Its thin tentacle still clung to the overhead wire that had once 
given it life, as if it waited there patiently hoping for a renewal of the 
exhilarating current. Almost unconsciously Blanche and Millie 
quickened their pace. Perhaps this was the outermost dying ripple 
of life, the furthest outpost of the new activity that was springing up 
in central London. But the tram was guarded by something that in 
the hot, still air seemed to surround it with an almost visible mist. 
“ Eugh!” ejaculated Millic, and shrank back. Jon’t go, Blanche. 
It’s awful!” Blanche’s hand also had leapt to her face, but she took 
a few steps forward and peered into tie sunlit case of steel and glass. 
She saw a heap of clothes about the framework of a grotesquely 
jointed scarecrow, and the gleam of something round, smooth, and 
white. She screamed faintly, and a filthy dog crept, with a thin yelp, 
from under the seat and came to the door of the tram. For a moment 
it stood there with an air that was half placatory, wrinkling its nose and 
feebly raising a stump of propitiatory tail, then, with another pro- 
testing velp, it crept back, furtive and ashamed, to its unlawful meat. 
The two girls, handkerchief to nose, hurried by breathless, with bent 
heads. 


The description of that long walk of the Misses Gosling 
through the West End of the deserted and death-strickein 
city as far as Trafalgar Square, of their emotions, of their 
behaviour in the Knightsbridge shop among the robes and 
** creations ”’ destined never to be worn by mortal manne- 
quin, is a fine and finely sustained effort of imagination ; 
of itsclf it places Mr. Beresford’s story on a high level. 

Driven forth from their Putney refuge by approaching 
lack of food and sheer horror of monotony, the Gosling 
mother and daughters—Mr. Gosling, one of the three male 
survivors, had some time before betaken himself to poly- 
gamic delights a few miles out of town—made on foot for 
the country. As they approached Wycombe Abbey they 
witnessed a sight which will serve to show what, in Mr. 
Beresford’s opinion, would be one of the outcomes of such a 
‘ataclysm as that which be is imaging. In Wycombe 
there survived one man among many women ; Sam Evans, 
a physically handsome and very masculine young butcher. 
He did for the little feminine community what in the way 
of slaughtering there was to be done. He also performed 
another function. Here is the Goslings’ first glimpse of 
him in that other capacity. 

The centre and object of the curious crowd which moved slowly 
down the drive was a landau and pair. The horses were decorated as 
if for a May-day féte, grotesquely, foolishly decorated with roses, 
syringa and buttercups made into shapeless bunches and tied to the 
harness. Three or four women walked at the horses’ heads, leading 
them with absurdly beflowered ropes. Round the landau a dozen 
girls and young women were dancing, chattering, singing, laughing : 
constantly turning to the occupant of the carriage, for whose benefit 
the whole performance was being conducted. Some of them had 
their necks and breasts bare, and all appeared to be frankly shameless. 
They twisted and danced with clumsy eagerness, threw themselves 
about, screamed and shrieked, unaware of any observer but the one 
whose notice they were seeking to attract. They were graceless, 
civilised savages ; Bacchantes who had never known the beauty of 
unconscious abandonment. There was the ugliness of conscious 
purpose in their every attitude, and no trace of the freedom that 
comes from careless rapture. 


The occupants of that landau were Butcher Evans and 
his sultana of the hour. With this episode Mr. Beresford 
has been a trifle anticipatory. It is probable, almost 
certain, that after a lapse of a year or so, when human 
nerves had had time to recover from the shock of the greatest 
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calamity humanity had ever known, such orgiastic out- 
pursts of the sex-instinct might be looked for. But this 
oceurred within two months of the coming of the plague. 

A large part of the story’s action takes place in and 
around Marlow-on-Thames, where also there was a small 
community of women and only one man. The account of 
the reconstruction of things which went on there is in- 
geniously worked out and extremely interesting; also it is 
all very likely. It is slightly marred, however, by the 
intrusion of a “ love interest ” of the old-fashioned sort ; at 
any rate, of a sort as old-fashioned as could be in an order 
where almost all things were new. 

To the writing of Goslings Mr. Beresford has brought 
thought, imagination and artistry, and he has achieved a 
triumph. 

It is only after reading a good many pages of Mr. Fleight 
one comes to the conclusion that in writing it Mr. Hueffer 
had no specific intention, moral or artistic ; that he wrote it 
just for a lark, as it were. Well, it is a lark, but it is a some- 
what feeble one—smaller, and less vigorous on the wing, 
than one would look for a lark hatched by Mr. Hueffer to be. 
One may justly and safely say of it that it is more amusing 
than most books of the moment, but there is less amusement 
in it than, in turning its pages, one constantly finds oneself 
expecting. In a fantastic story of this kind, a story crowded 
with the sort of characters to which the author presents us, 
one feels one has a right to count upon the frequent epigram. 
Epigrams there are, but they are infrequent, and none of 
them is of startling brilliancy. ‘* Of course, you must have 
corruption. As long as there’s a nephew in the world there 
must be nepotism ; ’’ this is about the best of them. 

Mr. Fleight himself is a not uninteresting character—I 
don’t care to put it more positively than that—and he is 
drawn with considerable facility and subtility of touch. 
On the whole one rather likes him. He is an enormously 
rich little Jew with a double nature, or, more correctly, with 
a nature split into well-defined halves. One of these halves 
desires a career, is ambitious to climb, to cut a figure in the 
public eye ; the other yearns for nothing better than to sit 
behind the counter of some obscure little shop and sce the 
money, the actual, visible cash, come in. The first half is 
dominant throughout the story. In pursuit of a career Mr. 
Fleight seeks out a certain Mr. Blood—a very remarkable 
person indeed, Mr. Hueffer would have us believe; one of 
those persons of whom one occasionally hears who are 
capable of doing anything, but who are quite content for 
the greater part of their lives to do nothing in particular— 
he places himself, his conscience, and his cheque-book at 
Mr. Blood’s disposal, and Mr. Blood—just for a lark, it would 
seem, for no other explanation is vouchsafed to us—takes 
charge of all three. To effect the climbing Mr. Blood 
summons a large number of human oddities to his aid, and 
with these oddities Mr. Hueffer makes good play. Mr. 
Blood also does some queer things. He directs Mr. Fleight 
to start a new Review. Has any one, as a matter of fact, 
ever climbed far by means of a new Review ? 

As I said, the story is amusing enough, but there is about 
it a lack of coherence which, sometimes, is irritating too. 

Hvusert Bianp. 





SOME REAL DEMOCRATS 


The Real Democracy. (First Essays of the Rota Club.) 
By J. E. F. Mann, N. G. Srevers, and R. W. T. Cox. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

When three young Oxford men, who avow Mr. Hilaire 

Belloc as their prophet (or, as they put it, “‘ the main character 

of the creed that they hold’), set out to write a political 





book, we may confidently expect to find a good deal of 
destructive criticism, an attack on the Fabian Socicty, 
some sneers at the Labour Party, and a vehement insistence 
on man’s sacred right to property. In none of these respects 
does The Real Democracy disappoint us. 

The growth of the “ Proletariate State” and the evils 
of the wage system are critically analysed ; the alternatives 
presented by Syndicalism, Gild Socialism, and “ several 
types of Fabian theory ” are examined at length and con- 
demned as unworkable or undemocratic. Some of the 
criticism is sound enough, but the writers are often led 
astray by their prejudices. The ordinary Fabian, for 
instance, does not hold that the citizen’s only control over 
industry should be a vote for a Member of Parliament once 
in five years, or that all the means of production should be 
concentrated in the hands of Whitchall or municipal officials. 
This “ Fabian ” is about as real a person as the “ economic 
man ”’ of the old economists. Nor is it fair to define “ the 
Fabianism of the Minority Report” as “ dragooning the 
poor ” and “ imprisoning working men in compounds when- 
ever they are not working for the rich.” This is the style 
of thing which we expect from the Duke of Rutland, who 
described Socialism as “* Atheism, Theft, and Immorality,” or 
from the Recorder of London, who told an astonished Grand 
Jury that Syndicalism was “a diabolical system invented 
by some one or other to promote a general strike for the 
purpose, apparently, of establishing a Socialistic Republic.” 

But when all the horrors and follies of Industrial Capi- 
talism have been proved, when the Revolutionary Tribunal 
has exposed the treacheries of the false friends of the people, 
and Webb and Shaw, Ramsay MacDonald and Orage and 
Tom Mann have all rattled off in the tumbril, what are the 
measures which are to save the Republic? We are all 
agreed that political power, to be real, must be based on 
economic resources, and that every citizen of a decent 
state ought to have such a degree of control over his own 
life and conditions as he cannot get to-day under capitalist 
industry, as he can only get perhaps under some ‘Gild ” 
development. (We might remind our young revolutionaries 
that the Webbs, whom they have sent to the guillotine as 
bureaucrats and as the authors of the infamous Minority 
Report, strongly urge this very thing.) We are all agreed 
(though we should like it put a little more simply) that the 
necessary redistribution “‘ can be effected only through the 
diversion into other channels from those in which it would 
flow if social arrangements are to remain as they are now, 
of that property which is now either being created or which 
will be created.”” But how is it to be done ? 

The methods of Confiscation, Direct Purchase, and 
Nationalisation by Loan are all ruled out. What heroic 
programme, then, is to be unfolded to us? Alas! for 
disappointed hopes—the chief methods suggested for 
“replacing a small number of large owners by a larger 
number of small owners” are the legal protection of the 
small man against rapacious creditors, better methods of 
taxing the profits of companies, and the reform of the Stock 
Exchange. Add to this a system of Gilds (how the system 
is to be created we are not told) and peasant proprietorship 
(for our authors proclaim enthusiastically with Arthur 
Young that “‘ the magic of property turns sand into gold ”’), 
and you have the sum of the Rota Club’s constructive pro- 
posals for the Real Democracy ! 

It is well to have a great and splendid vision; to cry in 
rapture 


Behold what comes here, 
How it climbs with daring foot and hands—how it dashes ! 
How the thunder bellows after the lightning—how bright the flashes 
of lightning ! 
How Democracy with desperate vengeful foot strides on, 
Shown through the dark by those flashes of lightning ! 
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But it is well also to visualise Democracy in a milder frame 
of mind, engaged in the humdrum of everyday work! This 
is where the “ Rebel ” schools of to-day break down. They 
have a sort of intellectualist impulse to fight and destroy— 
passionately, splendidly ; but the capacity they exhibit for 
constructive thought is about equal to that of a mosquito. 
However, the vision of the Rota Ciub is admirable in its 
way, and for having labelled it “‘ Real” we can forgive 
them much. 


PRIMITIVE ART 
The Childhood of Art. By H. G. Spearine. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Kegan Paul. 


Interest in primitive art is very intense just now; and 
for two reasons. One is the enormous recent accessions 
to our knowledge of it produced by discoveries in the 
caves of France and Spain, in Crete, in Greece and Asia 
Minor, in Chaldza, and in Africa. The other is that con- 
temporaneously with this rush of discovery there has been 
going on in Western Europe a reaction against naturalism in 
the practice of art. The intrinsic attractiveness of primitive 
work is reinforced by the actual movement towards simpli- 
fication on the part of modern artists themselves. 

Such a book, therefore, as Mr. Spearing’s, is especially 
timely and valuable. A scholar and archeologist with a 
strong tinge of the Silvestre Bonnard, Mr. Spearing has 
taken immense pains to summarise existing knowledge of 
palzolithie art, and of early art in Europe, Western Asia, 
and Africa; illustrating his text with no fewer than five 
hundred reproductions. Not all his artistic pronouncements 
will commend themselves to everybody ; his contempt for 
*“mere decoration,” for instance, and his obvious dislike 
for very marked conventions. But in the main, as he 
summarises the growth and the decline of each school, his 
judgments are sound. We say the decline, for there always 
was a decline. Even the paleoliths of Western Europe 
reached a climax of power, and then sank into decadence. 
Mr. Spearing has been so fired by the cave-paintings as to 
form quite a vivid conception of artistic conditions in the 
early stone age. He sees, for example, the “ gifted young 
troglodytes ” flocking into Spain to be taught by the local 
masters. One is almost moved to lyric by the thought. 
But certainly men who did enormous paintings and carvings 
by dim light on the roofs of caves which did not permit 
standing upright must have had great enterprise. They 
also had bone colour-tubes and brushes ; but archwologists 
have yet to experience the thrill of finding one of the latter. 

On Egyptian and Cretan art Mr. Spearing is excellent. 
He sees artistic effort in proper relation to social conditions 
generally. Very suggestively he develops the story of the 
gradual petrification of Egyptian art under the tyrannical 
influences of military and priestly domination ; and he gives 
a very living picture of Crete at work under the shadow of 
that strange world of barbarians that was to destroy its civil- 
isation. Sir Arthur Evans and others have already told us 
much about the discoveries at Knossos and elsewhere. In 
this book the illustrations again emphasise the very great 
development of Cretan art, and also, incidentally, the almost 
impudent anachronism of Cretan costume—for the women 
wore stays and flounced dresses that might have come out 
of Bond Street. But we are not sure that mythologists will 
universally accept Mr. Spearing’s interpretation of the 
Minotaur legend which he suggests records the Greeks’ 
recognition of “ the fact that the sons of self-made men are 
often so objectionable.” Chaldza is also done fairly fully ; 
one of the most marvellous things in the book is a fine 





photograph of the bronze statue of Napir-Asu, well known 
to visitors to the Louvre. This is naturalism with a 
vengeance ; it might have been cast from the body of a 
dignified Bayswater landlady. 


With an evolutionary plan in mind, Mr. Spearing works us 
up to the beginnings of the classical period of Greek Art and 
leaves us there. In spite of our hankerings after simplifica- 
tion and our admiration for the amazing skill of cavemen, 
bushmen, and Egyptians, we come to these Greek works, as 
the author does, with the feeling that after groping in dawns 
we are emerging into daylight. There are waves and 
troughs, and each wave is excellent after his kind ; but the 
Greek wave, whatever our reactionary Orientalists may say, 
is higher than those that came before. Mr. Spearing, who 
is progressive to the marrow of his bones, anticipates an 
indefinite advance in art ; but we do not gather whether he 
thinks that man will ever excel the triumphs of the Greeks in 
the field, the undoubtedly limited field, of sculpture. Still, 
such speculations are not worth much either way. And in 
his concluding paragraph Mr. Spearing himself gives a 
useful warning to loose theorists and easy dogmatists. 


We have not yet made any great advance beyond the old conceptions 
and expressions of the Greeks. And when we come to talk of art and 
of its influences, of its growth, or of its swift decay, what do we think it 
is? It is so easy to be misied by words and phrases. We are accus- 
tomed to talk about and to believe in the great power of the sea. But 
the sea has no power. It is merely a helpless mass of water. Certainly 
it is a wonderful instrument when driven by the wind. And then what 
is the wind ? Merely a helpless mass of air having no power of its own. 
A powerful instrument indeed, both for evil and for good, when set in 
motion by gravitation or other forces of the universe. And what are 
they ? Whence do they come, and whither do they tend ? 


It is the old story, hinted at by all the sages from Socrates 
to Albert Chevalier : in the last resort we don’t know where 
we are. Meanwhile, wherever we are, those of us who 
have any sense will appreciate Mr. Spearing’s admirably 
compiled and beautifully produced book. 


SCHOLAR AND BUREAUCRAT 


Life of Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., G.C.LE., ete. By Sir 
MortTIMER DurRAND. Blackwood. 16s. net. 


Not quite fifty years ago a brilliant young Englishman 
was happy and busy among the fascinating jungles of the 
Central Provinces of India. He was companioned by his 
girl-wife and first-born child, and was doing some of the most 
interesting work that the world provides. He was living in 
camp (which is delightful) and was breathing the air (which 
is like new wine) of the perfect Indian winter. He was 
studying folklore, and writing ballads, compact of eastern 
chivalry and western sentiment, which good judges in 
England were to praise and get by heart. Though barely 
thirty years old, he had already attained the rank of Com- 
missioner : that is, he was virtual monarch of a wide region, 
and his salary was £3,000 a year from the Indian revenues. 
Yet what was it, do you suppose, that troubled him then 
and continually for two decades onwards? It was the 
thought of “ the terrible idle years”’ which, if he lived, 
would have to be endured when he went home to England at 
the close of his active service. 

That was Alfred Lyall in 1864. The event he had for so long 
dreaded befel in 1887, when his years were fifty-three. He 
had been Foreign Secretary at Simla during the resonant, 
and disastrous, adventures of the Lytton period. He had 
ruled for five years over the North-West Provinces. He had 
made a name as administrator and diplomat, as Orientalist 
and poet. And he came home, not to insupportable idleness, 
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but to a quarter of a century of crowded and varied activity 
and to the enjoyment of the highest gifts of life, in over- 
flowing measure, beyond the best that falls as a rule to those 
whom the world counts fortunate. Intimate contact with 
the people of the wilds, in days when a beneficent autocracy 
did not require its servants to grind away at office files, had 
given him a knowledge of the religions and customs of India 
which made him a doughty opponent of Max Miiller and 
J. G. Frazer. He was one of Mr. Morley’s most valued 
henchmen in the great days of the Fortnightly. Thirty years 
of the Indian Civil Service had done nothing to narrow his 
outlook or blunt the keen edge of his Voltairean humour. 
And the result was that Sir Alfred Lyall knew everyone in 
England worth knowing between the first Victorian Jubilee 
and the day before yesterday. He went everywhere and was 
everywhere in request. All the clever women in London 
paid court to him. “I got quite tired,” said a man of the 
time, “‘ of being asked by London hostesses who the Indian 
man was that everyone was talking about.” The Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrat, retired, is, generally speaking, just a nice 
kind of man for an afternoon tea-party or a meeting of the 
C.0.S. Lyall, according to Lord Dufferin, who was a judge 
of such things, was “one of the most accomplished and 
delicate-minded spirits of the age.” You found him not 
only among the wits and the talkers, but inside the exclusive 
circle of that company which, in the London of the nineties, 
represented the finest and keenest intelligence of England. 
His social interests, too, were not those of his kind. His help 
was ready at the call of men and women who were making 
towards the newer and more orderly State ; and though he 
grew to be somewhat uncomfortable as their schemes took 
shape, and as a Liberal voter went over to the enemy at 
the challenge of the first Lloyd George Budget, this was 
not until his mind*had begun to feel the pressure of old 
age. 

In telling the story of this most successful career, Sir 
Mortimer Durand has left the official documents alone and 
has drawn constantly, though not too copiously, upon private 
letters. Lyall wrote with fluency and gusto, and for the 
most part never troubled to read over what he had written. 
His Life, accordingly, has the spice of candour. He had, it 
would appear, little respect for the petty world of Indian 
departmentalism. The hill stations strike him as “ stupid 
and unreal,” Simla, the most imposing of them, as “ suburban 
and shoppy,” while ‘the whole whirligig of secretaries and 
Council members, with boxes and red chuprassees ”’ (scarlet- 
robed official messengers), looks to him rather spectral. 
The Government is altogether remote from the people, and 
the whole business of the frontier troubles arises, in his 
opinion, from the failure of the civil power to restrain the 
“‘ambitious political and military officers: they are very 
fine, plucky, keen-minded fellows, but they should not lead 
a-great Government by the nose.” To the end of his days 
in India Lyall seems to have persuaded himself, at times, that 
he had blundered in the choice of a career. Yet he refused 
the Governorship of the Cape and that of New Zealand, in 
the hope that a higher call to India might come. When 
Gladstone in 1893 chose Lord Elgin for the Viceroyalty he 
was deeply disappointed. From first to last his mind was 
restless, unsatisfied, fundamentally sceptical—and the reader 
will probably come to the conclusion that it is mainly this 
which gives attractiveness to his personality. His contem- 
poraries thought of him as a writer of scholarlike essays and 
as a fine specimen of the governing Englishman; but it may 
be that fifty years hence, when official India has been trans- 
formed and anthropology has gone beyond the standpoint 
of Asiatic Studies, his memory will be preserved most 
vividly by a small and scattered band of men on active 
service in lonely places recalling the ballad of the Old 
Pindaree. 
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* A defence of the anti-rationalistic and anti ialisti ition marked 

™ considerable ability and suggesting many 1y comsiderations which may be of 


service to those who are seeking a firmer hold on belief in the unseen and in 
a rational and benefi P tion of the universe.""—Tue Times. 


IN THE WAY OF THE SAINTS. By GeraLpiIne 
E. Hopcson, D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

This volume is ey partly as an introduction to the popular subject 
of Mysticism, an effort being made to indicate the nature of true Mysticism, 
and the method of studying it ; partly to draw the attention of the younger 
members of the educational classes to the elements of some vital and press- 
ing spiritual problems. 


PRIMARY ARTISAN EDUCATION. By w.P. 
WELPTON, B.Sc. Lecturer in Education and Master of 
Method in the University of Leeds. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
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MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of ENGLAND 


IN 1675. 


By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy 


Translated from the original French by 
Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR, 16s. net. 


HE MEMOIRS have only to be 

known to rank with the sparkling 
“Comte de Grammont,” which they greatly 
The anecdotes are thoroughly 
delightful, and relate with the rarest vivacity 
the daring intrigues in the dazzling careers 
of King Charles II., the Duke of Monmouth 
and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Norwich, Mary Kirke, and Nell Gwynne, 
with others of equal note, figure largely in 
these romantic pages. 


My Lady 
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THE HISTORY OF ORATORY IN PARLIAMENT. 
ROBERT CRAIG, M.A., D.D. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
This is a book destined to take its place as the standard authority on oratory, 

and will fill a niche hitherto unoccupied. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
G. CHATTERTON-HILL, Ph.D. 7. 6d. net. 


NIETZSOHE. 





[Ready. 





* Really excellent.""—Everyman. 


‘FICTION, 6/- — 








LITTLE SHADOW OF MINGLED LOP-EARED 
GREY GIRL SALVADOR SEED DICK 
MARY OPENSHAW JOHN HASLETTE] ALICE JEANS G. F. MONCKTON 
“A book of singu- “ Full of stir, col- “Honest and in- 
lar charm.” our, and actuality.” } spiring.” “ Distinctly amus- 
Everyman. ie Times. Daity News. | ing.”"—Atheneum. 
LINKED LIVES WATCHER BLACK BEAN | NOM DE PLUME 
D, KINMOUNT ROY OF LIFE *“ THORMANBY”’ L. A. GIBBS 
AN HARRY TIGHE Author of “ The — 
ew Canadian “Careful . | Spice of Life,” &c. 
Writer. refully written; . “~A i 4 en- 
shows keen observa- “Handled with ng ne ee 
JUST RBADY. | tion." practised skill.” tertaining.” — Man- 
T.P.'s Weekly. Scotsman. | chester Courier. 














OTHERS MUSINGS OF A/| FEIGNING OR AN UMBRIAN 
AND SHE CITY CLERK FOLLY ciTy 
“nim " A. v. DUTTON (INustrated.) 
™ “CABOT” without Wings,” &c. 
gs," &c. 
lide - ven | BENSON HAYES 
“Town Topics, | 7UST READY. WeiSheswen. | JUST BRADY. 
SUSSEX SUSSEX THE BASTARD | DR. CUNLIFFE 
OAK IRON MARY HUSBAND | INVESTIGATOR 
LEWIS LUSK LEWIS LUSK | Avtnor of “Cornish | H+ FRANKISH 
i 1. “In tune with Whiddles,” &c. M.A., B.Sc., &c. 
Good all through nature.” 
Pall Malt. orning Post.| JUST READY. JUST READY 
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THE RETURN TO NATURE 


Oliver Goldsmith. By Papraic 
Library. Herbert & Daniel. 
3s. 6d. leather. 


Cotum. The Regent 
2s. 6d. net, cloth; 


Those who love a phrase wherewith to sum up the myste- 
riousness of virtue and importance have always felt quite 
safe with the author of She Stoops to Conquer. “ Ah, yes,” 
they say, “in an age of artifice and sham he returned to 
Nature. He revivified the stage by breathing into it the 
breath of life. Go thou and do likewise.” Excellently easy 
words, resolving all the riddles of art, a vade mecum whereby 
to appreciate—nay, even to cmulate—Shakespeare, and 
Rousseau, Wordsworth and Ibsen and Tolstoy! Unfor- 
tunately, “ the return to Nature ’ may be interpreted in so 
many ways, according to the banality of the interpreter, that 
it is almost meaningless as a guide to appreciation and 
generally misleading when taken as a rule of artistic proce- 
dure. Do we really take delight in Goldsmith because he 
showed us low fellows singing foolish songs in a country 
inn? In his sensible little introduction to this collection 
of selections Mr. Colum speaks of Goldsmith as of the 
company of Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw and Yeats. He might 
have mentioned that other Irishman, Synge. There, if you 
like, was a return to Nature. Mr. Yeats found Synge 
picking up technique in the schools of Paris, and he packed 
him off to listen at keyholes (if they have such things) in the 
bog-country of the western Irish States. But would not those 
who use this phrase deny its application to Mr. Yeats’s own 
art, and shall we condemn his art for that ? Or take our own 
dramatic revival, and can you claim for us a Goldsmith be- 
cause Mr. Stanley Houghton has undoubtedly studied 
Lancashire folk in humble Lancashire surroundings? The 
worth a hundred Hindle 


’ 


Importance of Being Earnest is 
Wakes. 

For “the return to Nature” one should substitute quite 
simply “the return to serious art.’ Goldsmith revivified 
the stage because, conscioysly or not, he took the business of 
writing a play as a business worthy the best powers of a man. 
Sheridan was not quite so funny as Goldsmith because he was 
not quite so serious ; we can sometimes hear him say : “ This 
is only a play; any cleverness will do.” The return to 
Nature consists chiefly of a return, in one’s work, to the 
deepest things planted in one by Nature. Sometimes the 
creative imagination bodies forth these deep things by way 
of the spiritual, as with Blake ; sometimes we have an insist- 
ence on the external facts of Nature, as in Goldsmith; some- 
times, as in the ease of Wilde, we have a revolt against the 
external facts of Nature without a corresponding spirituality. 
This last is often called “ artificial ” art, but it may still be 
lively and natural, as it was always in Wilde’s masterpiece, 
very seldom in his earlier comedies, and often in Sheridan. 
But the very quality in this sort of work which lets it so often 
slide into the category of truly artificial or dead work is also 
at the bottom of the reason why we can never accept it, even 
at its best, as great work. It is not the inversion of superficial 
fact that matters ; but denying both matter and spirit, the 
two things of which the author’s nature is compounded, his 
imagination has the less to work with, and his art becomes 
no deep expression of his nature. Wilde thought he was an 
immensely serious artist because, in comparison with art, he 
despised life and so tried to divorce his art from his own 
nature ; which is why, in fact, when he wrote Salome, far more 
than when he wrote his “ artificial ’’ masterpiece, he did not 
take art seriously enough. Goldsmith, as we see from his 
letters, had a gracious and genuine love of life which made 
him as a man wish to escape from the artificiality and flunkey- 
dom of high society, but one doubts if he ever wrestled with 
these things. And when we go higher, to Shelley and Beet- 
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hoven and Tolstoy, we find soul stories and mighty efforts to 
pierce the heart of the mystery, and an art which is the flower 
or the bye-product of this struggle with the angel, of this tre- 
mendous return to Nature. Art to be serious must come from 
the depths of the artist’s nature, and the profounder the 
nature the greater will be the art. But what is not properly 
understood is that the mere determination to adopt for 
subjects Sweet Auburn and Tony Lumkin and to write in 
dialect will not save your work from being artificial and dead. 
Goldsmith’s return to Nature as a man went with the quality 
of sincerity in his work; the subjects he actually treated 
were probably the natural ones for his talent ; and, after all, 
if, like Synge, you are to bring freshness and life into the 
theatre you may well do it by introducing subjects associated 
with freshness and life, though also, like Mr. Shaw, you may 
do it by discussing prostitution. But it was imagination 
that made valuable The Vicar of Wakefield, not the circum- 
stance that the vicarage was in the country ; and, with the 
same power of imagination, the work would have been as good 
though it dealt with an angel or a carpet-bag, though the one 
is unnatural and the other a figure in farce. 


THE FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


Friendship. By Ciirrorp Bax. The Joy of the Theatre. 
By Grtpert CaNNAN. Divine Discontent. By James 
GuTHrIE. The Quest of the Ideal. By Grace Ruys. 
Springtime. By C. J. Tarr. The Country. By 
Epwarp Tuomas. Batsford. 2s. net each. 

This new series is described as a new contribution by 
various authors toward the expression of the human ideal 
and artistic faith of our own day. We are further informed 
that ‘“‘ A new wisdom is practically being built up . . . the 
time has come to formulate this, or, at any rate, to gather 
up such a body of thought as inay serve to give it an atmo- 
sphere in which to develop along its true lines.” The 
programme thus outlined is admirable, but, as usual, 
intention falls short of execution. 

Mr. Clifford Bax, for example, says many charming things 
about friendship in his little book, and a rather splendid 
ideal is pictured at its end; but there the matter ends, 
where left by Cicero and every subsequent writer and 
anthologist of the subject. Three of the booklets do, how- 
ever, stand out and bear witness that their authors have 
something to say. Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s The Joy of the 
Theatre is an expression of hope in a new joy, one that is 
with us already, but yet to be realised. And in the present 
ferment of experimentation he sees the beginnings of a 
new robust dramatic era. Mrs. Rhys’ The Quest of the Ideal 
has also its message. Let us no longer leave empty ginger- 
beer bottles and paper bags lying about loose on the earth’s 
surface, particularly on its nicest spots, and we shall have 
made a small beginning. Perhaps, later on, we shall no 
longer have slums and diseases all over the place, because 
the ideal is not to be let or hindered once it has started. 

Mr. Edward Thomas takes a line differing slightly from the 
other authors of the series. In rapidly reviewing what 
literature the country has been evoking, his words make 
his readers experience a very real sense of contact with a 
vast personality ; and in this expression of what the country 
may come to mean to all of us, we have the most successful 
of these six essays. Springtime tends to be anthological. 
The author succeeds in suggesting the buoyancy of his 
season; he entirely fails to express its irresponsibility. 
Divine Discontent is a very pleasant piece of writing. In 
reading it we run through a whole series of emotions, and 
occasionally come upon a passage we mentally pigeon-hole 
for future use. But perhaps Mr. Guthrie writes too well for 








Just Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE 
IN THE THEATRE 


By WILLIAM POEL, 


Founder and Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
Demy 8vo, Ss. net. 


PAX BRITANNICA 


A Study of the History of British Pacification. 
By H, S. PERRIS, M.A. Demy 8vo. 5S. net. 











New Fiction. 
** Quite the most brilliant Novel of the Year.”—G/obe. 


SUCCESSION 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 


Author of ‘‘ Promise,’’ ‘‘ Le Gentleman," ‘‘ Herself."’ 








THIRD IMPRESSION 6s. 
** An effort of immense cleverness and power.''—Observer. 
“It places Miss Sidgwick unmistakably among the leading 

novelists of the day.’'"—Morning Post. 


*‘A novel that leaves one remembering a chain of scenes 
vividly impressed, and a good dozen of characters profoundly 
imagined and beautifully drawn.'’"—Manchester Guardian. 


AN INN UPON THE ROAD 


By JANET DODGE. 6s. 
** The characters of three women make the book the remark- 
able thing it is.''"—Manchester Guardian. 


TIME’S WALLET 


By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 6s. 


** Should live much longer than the majority of latter-day 
novels because of its persuasive charm.,"’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 


DISCOVERY 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. 
“* DISCOVERY ' should go well.'’—Everyman, 
‘* This is a story which will give peculiar pleasure to the 
cultivated reader, for it has a charm entirely its own."’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE THIRD MISS SYMONS 


By F. M. MAYOR, Preface by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Mr. Masefield has formed a high opinion of Miss Mayor's 
work, but nothing beyond what her art deserves.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 

















Sidgwick & Jackson’s Modern Drama 
FOUR PLAYS by GILBERT CANNAN 


JAMES & JOHN—MILES DIXON—MARY'S 
WEDDING—A SHORT WAY WITH AUTHORS 
2s. 6d. net. 

** These plays contain the best work he has yet given to the 
public. ’’—Scotsman. 


MASEFIELD POMPEY the GREAT 3rd Impression 
Housman  PRUNELLA oth 
Sswairon HMINDLE WAKES .,, 
Eusapeth §=6§ CHAINS 


&c. &c. &c. 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT WOMAN 


BY 


C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


(Mrs. Walter Gallichan) 


7/6 net. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 





“Tt is refreshing to turn from the trivialities one too often 
hears in discussions about ‘the Vote’ to such trenchant but 
broad-minded pleading for the emancipation of women... . 
Every chapter abounds in challenges to thought, and we must 
thank a woman who has dared and cared to think and dared to 
say.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“One of the most interesting discussions on the relations of the 
sexes that we have seen. . . . Animportant contribution to 
the literature of the subject.”—Gidbe. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND LIBRARIES. 


EVELEIGH NASH, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








NOW READY. Price 18. net, or te. 14d. post free. 


The Case for the National Minimum 


A Handbook for Speakers and others dealing with 
THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 
THE E1cguHT Hours Day. 
CHILD NURTURE. 
COMPLETE NATIONAL PROVISION FOR SICKNESS. 
HousInG REFORM. 
THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE Poor Law. 


With Preface by MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 














Glaisher’s Publishers’ Remainders 
Supplementary List No. 394. NOW READY. 
Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, priced at 


great reductions from the original cost. 
Gratis and Post Free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 














|S ype SCHOOL.—Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certifi- 

Gantab , 4 oe in _—? Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
ab.). iculars and copies of the Prospectus may be obiai 

from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. ’ . _ 





UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write “ Review,"’ 
c/o JOHN H. RupIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199, Strand, London, W.C. 








Keep your Copies of the NEW STATESMAN 


The Publishers are preparing a special binding for 
VOL. I., which will be available when twenty-six 
numbers have been published. 

Particulars as to the price will be announced later. 














his subject. One cannot feel really discontented in an easy 
chair. 

The format, the printing and the binding of this series 
are attractive. Each booklet contains some sixty pages, 
and will doubtless commend itself for use as a Christmas 
card, or for some such purpose. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


William Ernest Henley. By L. Core Cornrorp. Constable & Co. 
Is. net. 

Henley was almost a great poet, almost a great critic, and quite a 
great editor. There must, therefore, be much that is worth writing 
about him, especially by those who, like Mr. Cornford, had the privilege 
of working under him. But we cannot feel that the little book before 
us altogether justifies its existence. It contains an effective portrait, 
and is very well printed and got-up. Its author has brought to it a full 
knowledge of the facts and an unbounded enthusiasm of hero-worship. 
It presents us with a good deal that is interesting, and a good deal that 
is useful. But, on the other hand, we feel that even the briefest mono- 
graph on such a subject deserved more reverent care than Mr. Cornford 
has bestowed upon it. We find his judgments a little hasty and cheap ; 
he repeats himself, and he inserts statements certainly not worth making. 
What conceivable point is there in telling us, in the chapter on the 
time of Henley’s beginnings, that Huxley was “ the pioneer of scientific 
thought,” while “on the other side, John Henry Newman and the men 
of the Oxford movement fought for quite another ideal”’? Or, again, in 
the biographical chapter, that Henley did not “ fail in painting or 
sculpture, which arts he never attempted’? This last remark opens 
up a noble vista ; in this way could Homer himself be defended against 
Swift's charge that he was ignorant “‘ in the doctrine as well as discipline 
of the Church of England.” We can easily tell what we should have 
liked to find in Mr. Cornford’s book. Henley was a magnificent mass 
of contradictions. He was a scer, with a seer’s serenity of vision ; but 
he held and preached reactionary and often brutal views. He had a 
genius for friendship ; but we know what he wrote of Stevenson after 
that friend’s death. He experimented not merely in revivals but in 
genuine novelties of poetical effect ; but more than any other poet of his 
time he depended for inspiration on the suggestive scraps of previous 
writers. He worked, in fact, largely, and more and more as he grew 
older, on the method which he himself discerned and analysed in Burns. 
All this might have been interpreted and illuminated for us in a small 
space ; and to realise that is to be disappointed in Mr. Cornford’s book. 


Thompson: a Comedy in Three Acts. By Sr. JouN HANKIN and 
GEORGE CALDERON. Martin Secker. 2s. net. 


The demand for complete editions, or merely morbidity, or, perhaps, 
the misdirected enterprise of publishers who have discovered the adver- 
tisement value of obituary notices, are the causes, in whole or in part, 
of the issue of several recent volumes of what can only be described as 
dramatic scaffolding. Chips from Ibsen’s Workshop is the title of one 
such book. Unfinished plays of Tolstoy, never intended for publication 
in their actual form, were resurrected after their author’s death, pub- 
lished, translated, and even produced. There is something approaching 
the indecent in this mania for presenting odds-and-ends to the world, 
especially in the case of artists who, when living, struggled to achieve 
work as finished as lay in their power. St. John Hankin was luckier 
than some. He had completed the first act of a comedy before his death, 
Mr. Calderon tells us, and had left “a pretty full sketch” of the re- 
mainder. All this was handed over by Mrs. Hankin for completion to 
Mr. Calderon, who has made a very successful job of it—so successful, 
in fact, that it is difficult to recognise touches unmistakably by the 
author of The Fountain. The idea is Hankin’s, the characters are 
Hankin’s, and the conversation is very passably Hankin’s. Helen 
Vaughan was once on the point of admiring her father’s secretary 
Thompson, who was accordingly sacked. Then a Thompson died an 
heroic death in saving shipwrecked passengers’ lives. He was not the 
Thompson, but Helen thought he was, and yearned. Two years after- 
wards, still dazzled by the manufactured ideal, she refuses an offer of 
marriage from Gerald, an altogether eligible youth. Thompson, who 
has never been near a shipwreck, suddenly reappears, to find himself 
wearing a ready-made halo, and on the spot told to consider himself 
definitely engaged, without the least effort on his part. Things go 
smoothly until Thompson has shown himself to be entirely unheroic, 
when the halo gets transferred to Gerald, who has shot a lion escaped 
from a menagerie. Helen, of course, follows the halo as the sunflower 
follows the sun, and Thompson refuses consolation by unblushingly 
confessing to a fiancée in America. And they all lived happily ever 
after. 

Hankin’s dialogue has its foundation in a systematic over-develop- 
ment of the characters. Mr. Calderon has caught the trick of it 
extremely well, and has imported a fund of humour without which the 
mere talk would be of little use. For once ina way posthumous 
publication has been entirely justified ; but the precedent is dangerous. 
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The Adventures of a Newspaper Man. By Frank Ditnor. Smith, 
Elder. 6s. net. 

The editor of the Daily Citizen, an honours graduate in the school of 
Harmsworth, Ltd., has had many exciting experiences, but the most 
interesting feature of his book is the curious insight he gives us into the 
** New Journalism.’ We are shown round a region of human activities 
where everybody hustles about at a terrific pace, the sole object being 
a good newspaper “ story.” The new journalist must be prepared for 
all things. He may have to escort truckloads of American damsels 
around the showplaces of the universe, face bullets, interview unwilling 
Ambassadors, chronicle the last sensations of a condemned murderer, 
report the drearinesses of parliamentary debate, all with a never- 
failing presence of mind or loss of temper. It is all part of a gigantic 
scheme, an animated cobweb of activities on which every separate 
thread is a feeler a-tingle for a new sensation, which can grip and, 
octopus-like, suck the very entrails out of whatever emerges from the 
normal monotony of existence. The new journalist takes many forms ; 
he may be the callow youth who attempts in The Doctor's Dilemma to 
describe the last breaths of Dubedat ; or he may be, on the other hand, 
Mr. Dilnot, to whom adventure has shown the way to an editorial 
chair. Not the least interesting of his reminiscences is the picture of 
Lord Northcliffe, written with enthusiasm, a little with the effect of 
Superman depicted in profile on the sands, but unmistakably powerful. 
Elderly journalists of the old school may shrug their shoulders and 
affect distaste for Mr. Dilnot’s training, but we believe that his book will 
rouse the envy of most young would-be journalists. 


Unruly Daughters : a Romance of the House of Orleans. By H. Nort 
WituaMs. Hutchinson. 16s. net. 

The apparently thriving state of the trade of writing books of this 
character indicates the prevalence of several superstitions we should 
like to see extinguished. The first of these is the exaggerated belief in 
the present importance of all the doings of all the members of a royal 
house. This is as old as Homer, and even more venerated. Another 


superstition may perhaps be attributed to the badness of most bio- | 


graphies, ancient and modern. The customary plan of these is : one, 


heredity ; two, gossip; three, apotheosis; and authors cannot be | 


held blameworthy who, as it were, extract the meat from the sandwich 
and advertise its odour. Mr. Noel Williams is a hardened offender. He 
has written some sixteen volumes of a character such as we have indi- 
cated, and the last of them is very rank. The six daughters of Philippe, 
Duc d'Orléans, were not, on the whole, edifying specimens of humanity. 
And yet here is a book 6f over 350 pages in which their morals, digestions 
and other failings are examined with no trace of any conscious contri- 
bution to history, or to anything whatsoever more exalted than the 
instinct which makes the newspaper reporting of divorce proceedings 
profitable and usual. 


Medieeval Socialism. By Bepre Jarrett, O.P., M.A. 
Books. T.C. and E. C. Jack. 6d. net. 

The title of this little book scarcely conveys a correct impression of 
its contents. It contains no idealisation of the gild system of the age 
of chivalry. The bulk of its ninety pages is devoted to a scholarly 
analysis of the conception of property as held by scholastic writers, 
lawyers, friars and various classes of popular leaders. The author is 
deeply read in medieval writings. The book is by no means a mere 
summary of what may be learned from the best-known English writers 
on medizval political and economic questions. Every chapter in it bears 
the marks of originality and research. It may accordingly be com- 
mended to the attention of those who are familiar with Maitland and 
Ashley, as well as to anyone with the most casual interest in political 
speculation. There are interesting sidelights on many phases of 
medixval thought—for instance, the account of the ideas of Pierre du 
Bois on the education of women. 

Queer Things about Japan. By Dovcras SLADEN. 

’ Trench, Trubner. 6s. net. Fourth Edition. 

The new edition contains a life of Mutsuhito, the late Mikado. 
Mr. Sladen has little to tell of the always inaccessible Emperor beyond 
the newspaper anecdotes provided by his obituary notices. However 
little we may be allowed to learn of him as a man, the wonderful 
development of his country during his long reign will preserve his name 
from oblivion. In other respects Mr. Sladen’s pleasant, gossipy book 
is unaltered. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS. 


A number of copies of last week’s issue of THe New 
STATESMAN were bound up with some of the pages in the 
wrong order. To any reader who received or purchased 
such a copy the Publishers desire to offer their most sincere 
apologies and to say that they will willingly send post free 
to any applicant a perfect copy in exchange for a defective 
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HEALTH TALKS. 


Nervous Disorpers: THEerr CausE AND CURE. 


Eight people out of every ten have some form of nerve 
weakness. They may not realise it, but they have it all the 
same. Sooner or later they suffer from one or other of the 
innumerable symptoms which mark this condition. 

Thus, one person may suffer from sleeplessness, another 
from loss of memory, others from depression, great fatigue, 
inability to fix the attention for any length of time on a given 
subject, twitching of different parts of the body, and so on 
in endless variety. To cure these conditions, doctors usually 
prescribe abundance of good food coupled with rest in bed, 
fresh air and massage, to increase the general nutrition. 

The great cause of nervous disorders is, undoubtedly, the 
using up, too rapidly, of the phosphorus which is stored in 
the body, and which is one of our greatest necessities for 
health. 

To cure these sufferers, the phosphorus must be restored. 

Ordinary phosphorus, however, and the common drugs 
which contain it, are almost useless. The phosphorus must 
be in the particular form known as “ organic,” and in 
“chemical combination,” as the doctors say. The only 
satisfactory form of phosphorus which answers these require- 
ments is Sanatogen, the great revitalising and reinvigorating 
nerve food. It contains “‘ organic ’’ phosphorus, “ chemi- 
cally combined ” with the body-building clement of pure 
milk, which nourishes the tissues in a very powerful manner. 
Sanatogen is, therefore, the ideal preparation for all sufferers 
from any nervous condition. 


Most REMARKABLE STATEMENTS. 


Over 18,000 doctors have testified in writing to the value 
of Sanatogen, which is used by the best-known people in,the 
country. 

A list of famous users of Sanatogen would fill several 
columns of this paper. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., writes ; 
“IT have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. It is 
to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the overworked body 
and mind.” 

Every important medical journal in the world has printed 
articles on Sanatogen’s power. The Medical Press and 
Circular states: “‘ Sanatogen is a perfectly ideal food for 
feeding the brain cells, and in all cases acts as a powerful 
stimulant to the nervous system. The wonders brought 
about by this preparation are no less manifold than amazing.” 

Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., M.D., ete., Medical Officer of 
Health and Public Analyst of Dublin, writes : 
a substance of the highest nutritive value, containing as it 
does a large amount of organic phosphorus—that is, phos- 
phorus which is offered to the tissues in exactly the form in 
which it can be easily absorbed. It is an excellent nerve 
food.” 

This statement must appeal trumpet-tongued to everyone 
who needs fresh vigour for the overworked body and mind. 


‘** Sanatogen is 


A Free SAMPLE OFFERED. 


A Free Sample will be sent to every reader who writes 
to A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenics Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning THE New StatesMAN, With the Sample will be 
sent, free, an interesting little Book containing advice which, 
if followed, will materially improve every sufferer from 
nervous disorders and debility. 

Sanatogen, which can be obtained of all Chemists, from 
ls. 9d. per tin, always effects a wonderful change for the 
better in every nervous case. It will do so in your case. 
There is no doubt of that. Write for a Sample to-day. 
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I advise you 


for that Indigestion—Flatulence— 
Acidity—to take a daily dose of 


_ NBRAGGS CHARCOAL 


Do not tamper with your delicate 
digestive organs by seeking relief in 
drugs and palliatives. I know the action of drugs— 
know it from years of experience—and I say emphati- 
cally that you must remove the cause of indigestion 
before you can expect permanent relief. 


Bragg's Charcoal absorbs the ‘mourities set up in the 
process of digestion—effete gases and waste matter— 
and passes them out of the system. It has no direct 
action on any organ of the body. Unlike drugs, it is 
never assimilat harm you—and you will not 
find it necessary to increase the dose. 


Sold by all Chemistsand Stores. Powder, 2s. 
and 4s, per bottle; Biscuits, /s., 2s. and 4s. 
per tin ; Capsules, 2s. per box ; Lozenges, 
Is. 14d. per box. 


$4" Send this Coupon 


For samples of five different 
forms in which Bragg's 
Charcoal may be pleas- 
antly administered. 
























Te 
J. L. 


BRAGG, Ltd. 
14 Wigmore Street, 
LONDON, W. 
Please send me samples 
of Bragg’s Charcoal. I en- 

close 3d. postage. 
Name 


Address 
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THE CITY 


FORTNIGHT spent on the Continent, in more or 
A less constant intercourse with business men in 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, has shown me 
that the danger of a European war arising out of the 
Balkan crisis has been regarded much more seriously in 
those countries than in the United Kingdom, which is, 
after all, not unnatural, seeing that these countries are 
much nearer to the scene of hostilities, and that, further- 
more, the preparations for war are more under the eyes 
of their inhabitants. The German business community 
is far from desiring war, and the tendency there is to 
give British policy more credit for maintaining a peaceful 
state of affairs than is the case at home. Business has been 
so exceptionally good in Germany that the effects of the 
political disturbances have thus far not been very damaging, 
the results being rather in the nature of a falling-off in orders 
for future delivery than any actual cessation of present 
activity, most branches of industries being still fully em- 
ployed. In Austria, however, the case is different, that 
country having suffered economically to a very considerable 
extent ; and if an end to the state of uncertainty were not 
to come soon, the position of the mercantile community in 
that country would be intolerable. There can be little doubt 
that, asa whole, the mercantile and financial interests on the 
Continent are more pacifically inclined than they have been 
for years past ; the increased taxation that will be necessary 
to meet the growing burden of armaments has startled people 
who are otherwise inclined to let things take their course so 
long as they are permitted to trade, for it is realised that 
the present industrial activity is not likely to last for more 
than a year or two longer. 


ms ok od 


The reception given to the big Brazil Government Loan 
was surprisingly poor, and is probably the worst failure that 
the house of Rothschild has had to record for some decades. 
Of the £11,000,000 offered only about £660,000 was applied 
for by the public, underwriters of the issue having to take up 
no less than 94 per cent. Circumstances were not favourable 
to the Loan, and the general feeling that Brazil is over- 
berrowing may have had something to do with its failure ; 
on the other hand, there has been a great deal of buying 
on the part of the public since the issue, at a discount of 
about 1 per cent. below the issue price, so that this cannot 
be the sole explanation. In these times so large a sum as 
£11,000,000 requires some placing, but on this occasion the 
issue does not seem to have been arranged with the ability 
that one expects from the Rothschilds. On the day on which 
the issue was offered, the market was flooded with offers of 
stock at 1 per cent. or more below the issue price, which 
means that underwriters were selling beforehand part of what 
they reckoned they would be allotted, sacrificing more than 
half of their commission in so doing, and incidentally contri- 
buting largely to the failure of the Loan; because when 
people see that they can buy at a discount, they can hardly 
be expected to apply at the full issue price. The fact that 
underwriting is nowadays offered to somany people, instead 
of being reserved to the issuing house and its associates, is the 
principal cause for the large number of failures that have to 
be recorded in connection with recent issues. 


ck * + 


In view of the circumstances referred to above, some of 
the financial houses are getting tired of underwriting, and 
the subject generally is one that is now being much discussed 
in City circles. It is generally recognised that the best way 
of handling these large loans is to syndicate them—that is, 
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for the issuing house and some of its associates to make them- 
selves responsible, in fixed proportions, for the whole of the 
issue. This is being done in the case of the forthcoming 
Chinese Five per Cent. Loan, which, it is stated, will be 
offered to the public at 90, and is not being underwritten. 
The banks behind this Loan are so powerful that they can 
afford to dispense with underwriting, but large resources are 
necessary if financial houses are to do business on these lines. 
From the point of view of the public, the system of under- 
writing is probably, on the whole, the most profitable, for 
where the loan has been underwritten and has not been well 
subscribed by the public, investors have the opportunity of 
purchasing at a discount, which means that they participate 
in what would have been the underwriter’s profits. Where 
the loan is syndicated, the issue house is often able to keep 
up the price, as, there being no underwriters with undigested 
parcels of the loan to throw on the market, fresh buyers 
can be made to pay the issue price, or even a premium. 


a * aK 


As was pointed out in these Notes last week, the difference 
between failure and success of a loan is not always due to 
intrinsic merits, but oftentimes merely to the state of feeling 
among investors. Thus, while in London we have to 
chronicle the failure of the most recent Government loan, in 
Paris the issue of Five per Cent. Japanese Government 
‘'reasury Bonds has been a huge success. People who applied 
for between £200 and £500 worth of these Bonds were allotted 
only 25 per cent., whilst those who applied for £20,000 and 
over were allotted only 2} per cent., of their applications. 
Yet the issue price of this Japanese Five per Cent. Loan was 
as high as 98 per cent., and even allowing for the fact that it 
has to be repaid at par within a comparatively short time, 
one would hardly deem it more attractive than the Brazil 
Government Five per Cent. Loan, which, after allowing for 
the interest included in the issue price, was offered to the 
public at about 953. Yet the one is a gigantic success and 
the other a failure. 

* * x 

Railway Stocks have gone up somewhat on the news that 
the companies are going to increase their goods charges by 
} per cent. and upwards from the beginning of July, and the 
wise man who holds Railway Ordinary stocks will seize the 
opportunity of getting out. It must be remembered that 
this increased impost is being put on during a period of great 
industrial prosperity, and that, while traders and the public 
will even now feel the burden, it will make so great a differ- 
ence during a time of declining trade and profits that resort 
will assuredly be had to other means of transport. For very 
long journeys, of course, the position of the railways is almost 
unassailable, but for shorter journeys every increase in the 
charges makes the competition of other means of transport, 
be it by motor or by water, more formidable. The wiser 
among the railway managers are fully aware of this, and in his 
Memorandum to the Board of Trade on the Amalgamation of 
Railways, published in 1909, Mr. A. Kaye Butterworth, 
General Manager of the North-Eastern Railway, wrote : 
** All railway managers soon learn that larger charges by no 
means always carry with them larger dividends.” All 
experience shows that in matters of communication cheap 
rates inerease traffic and profits, whilst dear rates diminish 
both. We have only to compare the case of the Post Office, 
which is continually giving increased facilities and cheaper 
postage rates for letters and parcels, with the case of the rail- 
way companies, which are working in precisely the contrary 
direction. If the railway companies were run as intelligently 
as is the National Union of Railwaymen, shareholders would 
be better off than they are likely to be under the present 
control. Emit Davies. 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 
Success of “The Alabone” Treatment. 


During the last twelve months, methods for the cure of con- 
sumption have been placed more prominently before the public 
than in any previous epoch of the world’s history. More especially 
has this been so in the case of sanatoria, but unfortunately statistics 
which have been put forward by these institutions purposely to 
show their curative value, have on analysis by the most distin- 
guished men been declared erroneous and misleading. 

There is, however, a book, the forty-seventh edition of which 
has just been ‘ssued, which from cover to cover is full of highly 
valuable information, in addition to which it offers the chance of 
cure to those who are unfortunately afflicted with this disease. It 
is entitled The Cure of Consumption, price 2s. 6d. post free, and 
written by Dr. Edwin W. Alabone, of Highbury Quadrant, London, 
N., who for more than forty years has made a speciality of con- 
sumption, and has probably had more cases pass through his hands 
than any other living physician. His treatment, known overgthe 
world as “The Alabone Treatment,’’ has been instrumental in 
restoring to perfect health some thousands of cases, a very large 
percentage of which had been pronounced utterly hopeless by our 
leading Chest Specialists, whilst others had been sent home from 
Sanatoria to die ; there can be no manner of doubt as to the bona- 
fides of these cases, seeing that they are attested to by many well- 
known physicians, divines, and men of the highest standing in the 
world of literature and art. Moreover, a considerable number of 
cures reported are those of medical men themselves who had been 
compelled to relinquish their practice, but who, after adopting this 
treatment, were enabled to resume their work, they being per- 
manently cured. The same can be said of members of the legal 
and other professions. The late Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Parker, 
and many others of the clergy were strong supporters of Dr. Alabone’s 
method, and did all in their power to yet it universally adopted, 
having seen case after case recover. Dr. Alabone himself made a 
most generous offer to the Brompton Hospital which, for some 
unknown reason, was rejected ; thousands of the poorer class of 
sufferers thereby being debarred the chance of cure which might 
have been placed at their disposal. It seems incredible, but the 
fact remains. 

The mere recital of the testimonies of a vast number of sufferers 
who have been restored to perfect health does not, however, with 
many persons bring conviction. It may, therefore, be well to 
place before our readers the actual and spontaneous testimony of 
some of these cases. In doing so, we would first mention the cases 
of physicians themselves, and from an immense number of such, 
we quote the following : 

* Sin,—It is my honest opinion that no treatment—open air, 
medicinal, dietetic, or otherwise—is comparable to the inhalation 
treatment adopted by Dr. Alabone for the actual cure of con- 
sumption. I speak from experience in cases coming under my 
observation, and, for the sake of suffering humanity, I do think 
it a very great pity that Dr. Alabone’s method does not find its way 
into all our hospitals and sanatoria where consumption is made a 
speciality. “ Yours faithfully, 

= » M.D., L.R.C.P., ete.” 

It is satisfactory to be able to record the fact that a considerable 
number of physicians have adopted this treatment with their 
patients and have obtained from it the most satisfactory results— 
results, we venture to aflirm, which have been attained by no 
other system known. 

Nurses at Sanatoria and Hospitals who were stricken down by 
Phthisis, and who, after undergoing open-air treatment, were 
pronounced incurable, have been cured and resumed their usual 
avocations. 

We feel we cannot do better than recommend those of our readers 
who have any interest in the matter to procure a copy of his work, 
The Cure of Consumption, and after reading it judge for themselves 
as to its value. They may, however, be perfectly sure that in 
placing themselves under this treatment they will be adopting the 
best chance of cure that can at present be offered. 











The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Other Diseases 
of the Chest, by Kkdwin W. Alabone, M.D.Phil., D-Sc., 
ex-M.R.C.S.Eng., Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, 
N. It is illustrated by numerous cases pronounced “ incurable ” 
by the most eminent physicians. Now in its forty-seventh edition, 
171st thousand, and can be obtained for 2s. 6d., post free. Other 
works by the same author : Testimonies of Patients, with Comments 
on the Open-Air Treatment, price 1s. ; Infamous Conduct, m ce 6d. ; 
How the Cure of Consumption is Suppressed, price 1s.; and Facts 
Regarding the Open-Air Treatment, price 1s. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH PRIZE. 


The Governors of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science are enabled by a donor who prefers to remain anonymous to offer 
a prize of £100 for the best Essay or Monograph submitted by 31st July, 
1913, on one of the following subjects :— 

1. An analysis, quantitative and qualitative, of the annual consumption ox 
wealth in the United Kingdom, showing in what the total product of commodities 
and services actually consists, and how and by whom it is ‘‘ consumed,” and, as far 
as concerns any parts of it, with what unsatisfactory or positively deleterious results. 

2. The actual working and ascertained results of the Old Age Pensions Act, 
with suggestions for its improvement. 

3. A survey of any village or small town in Great Britain accompanied by an 
estimate of its characteristic advantages and its limitations, with suggestions for 
improvements (2) from within (4) from without. 

4. A New Factory Bill, which should, without adopting any new principle, 
by appropriate technical clauses in Parliamentary form, extend and make applicable 
to every section of employed persons in the United Kingdom all the various 
protective provisions now applicable only to particular sections in the existing 
Factory, Workshops, Truck, Shop Hours, Railway and Mines Regulation, Trade 
Boards, Merchant Shipping, and similar Acts; with a view to securing by law to 
every worker such a national minimum of education, sanitation and safety, leisure 
and rest, and subsistence as is already prescribed by law for some workers. 

5. Whether, and if so in what manner and to what extent the best economic 
use of land in Great Britain, urban or rural, is prevented by (@) considerations of 
sport or pleasure, (4) restrictive covenants in leases or other conditions of tenancy, 
(c) life interests, trusts and other forms of limited ownership ; and (d) the system of 
assessment and rating, and other methods of taxation. 

6. Whether, and if so under what circumstances and to what extent, the 
Agricultural Industry as it is or as it might be carried on in Great Britain could 
afford higher wages to those engaged in it. » 

If suitable monographs or essays are submitted, five, or possibly more, 
additional prizes will be given, value five pounds each. 

The competition is open to all, without restriction of age, sex, 
nationality, residence, educational qualifications or connection with any 
University or other institution. 

‘he monographs or essays, which must be in the English language, 
should bear no indication of authorship. 

They should be distinguished by a motto or quotation, which should 
be repeated on the outside of a sealed envelope containing the author’s full 
name and postal address. They may be of any length, and they will be 
judged, not so much for literary excellence or formal completeness as for 
originality of idea or statement, accurate presentation of duly authenticated 
facts, exact description of what actually exists, and definite practical sug- 
gestions of reform. The award will be made by the Director of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, in consultation with 
the donors and with expert assessors in each subject. The copyright and 
ownership of the monographs and essays (whether awarded a prize or not) 
will remain with the authors, to whom they will be returned by post in due 
course, although no responsibility for their safety can be undertaken. It 
will probably be possible to arrange for the publication of one or more of the 
best monographs for the benefit exclusively of the author ; and under certain 
circumstances he might be assisted to devote additional time (and possibly to 
travel) in order to improve his work. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 
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